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WL it be 
YOUR BUILDING? 


‘ & 
Early next year your Association will be moving into ) 
its own permanent home. It will be a source of joy f 


and pride to everyone in the industry. 


Hundreds of cattlemen have already contributed to 
the financing of its construction. As the building 
rises they will enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that 
they have a part in it. 


The building will stand for untold years as a monu- 
ment to them. 





Additional funds are still needed. Now is the time 
for you to send in your contribution—be it large or 
small. 





Mail it today to: Building Fund, American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 


(You may use coupon on Page 7) 


. 
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BLACKLEG and 
MALIGNANT EDEMA 


cannot harm the cattle immunized with this dependable combination product 


FRANKLIN CLOSTRIDIUM C-S BACTERIN 


Popular demand has made FRANKLIN the 
largest selling brand on the market. 

When you start using FRANKLIN you stop 
losing calves 


















For Blackleg, Malignant Edema and Hemor- 
rhagic Septicemia in one dose 


FRANKLIN TRIPLE BACTERIN 


(Cl. Chauvei Septicus Pasteurella Bacterin) 


Get Franklin 
Products at Your 
Home Town 
Druggist! 

Well stocked and 
well informed 
FRANKLIN 
DEALERS 
are in nearly every 






















O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA ALLIANCE AMARILLO 
ay Ny KEYE FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO MONTGOMERY 


SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
BILLINGS CALGARY 

100% active ingredients. 

In Puffer Tubes 


PINKEYE TREATMENT 


Liquid Form Spray Bottle 
Provides antiseptic and soothing action to irritated 
eye membranes. Effective wound treatment. 


Why Be Satisfied with Any- 
thing Less Than the Best? 
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BROWN BEAUTY 

Kills quickly Effective 
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3 Effective 
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Be Your Own 
Animal Care Expert! 


Study up on the authentic 
,) \. information in the com- 
+ age 4 Ay gprs plete Franklin ogy 
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Cattle Stock 


For dehorning, hoof trimming, horn 
branding, tatooing, and all other work 
on stock where complete access to all 
parts of the body, feet and head is 
necessary, you can't beat a TEco Cattle 
Stock 


Patented triple-action dehorning gate 
holds the animal's head securely and 
. Opens to allow the animal 
to leave through the front of the stock. 


safely .. 


May be moved from place to place in 
a pickup truck or dismantled. They're 
ruggedly built to high Teco standards 


to give years of service. 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 


Please send me complete information on the 
following TECO ranch and feed lot equip- 


ment. 


( 
( 


Write for 
name of 
nearest dealer. 


Madera, California 


) Cattle Stock 
) Cattle Squeeze 
) Calf Chute 








To THE 
EDITOR 


RAIN NEEDED—I am enclosing my 
bit for the building fund, and dues. If 
we get our normal rainfall and the old 
cows pick up a little in price I will try 
to be a litle more liberal this fall. Give 
my regards and appreciation to my good 
friend F. E. Mollin for fighting our bat- 
tles in an able manner for so many 
years. Cattle wintered in good shape in 
this county but we are in need of a good 
rain now.—Ernest Locey, Malheur Coun- 
ty, Ore. 


COLD SPRING — Exceptional cold 
spring giving western Washington late 
pasture, which should be excellent due 
to unusual heavy rain. — Col. A. H. 
Hooker, Pierce County, Wash. 


GRAND WINTER — The winter was 
grand for cattle this year. Plenty of 
feed, too. Keep up the good work, folks! 
—Frank Ciha, Stark County, N. D. 
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SPRAYER 


Sells for half the price of any other pow. 
er sprayer. Plenty of pressure and vol. 
ume for spraying livestock, buildings, 
orchards, etc. Equipped with NYRO 
“Nylon Roller” Pump. Powered by 
direct drive from 2.6 H. P. gas engine, 
Write for Illustrated Literature and 
“30-Day Trial Plan’’, 


Farnam Co., Dept. 55.3 Omaha, Nebr, 






VOLUME 


2 GALS. 


Per Minute! 


POLLEO HEREFOROS 
Necicasidiaieiinennsnidieetacemds- aaa 


RANGE RAISED BULLS 


for the 


PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMAN 
xk * 


F. R. FARNSWORTH 
Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone White River 4F2 


Registered Polled Herefords 
Since 1931 



















OILER 


Model ‘‘V’ 


The “LOW COST” Way to 
; CONTROL 
FLIES 


The method recommended 
. by so many state colleges 


ONLY 
oh 


TH 
INSECTICIDE 
CONCENTRATE 


Improved “Spring Encased” 
ROLLER APPLICATOR 
Many — ee ae Wi 
Encased” for longer wear an 

greater ‘‘scratchability’’! At- METHANOX 
taches to any post, anywhere. 

No pulleys or weights! Easier to One gallon makes 5 gals. of 
fill with new filler magazine. oi]. Approved for either dairy 
ORDER DIRECT and SAVE!- Send F beef cattle... $8.75 per ga 
check w/order, and we ship par- COMBINATION OFFER 


cel post prepaid, COD, if yu BOTH 
prefer. Write- For Only . $2750 





a URiG, 


i JUIPMENT 


joun w. WILLIAMSON « sons, inc. 


1545 SOUTH GREENWOOD AVENUE 
MONTEBELLO, CALIF. PHONE UNION 8-212! 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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Tie Lookout 





CATTLE “RICES.— 





ae Higher grade cattle are likely to continue fairly stable and lower grades, includ- 
te ing cows and stocker and feeder cattle, are expected to decline sasonally this 
Powered by summer and fall, according to Harold F. Breimyer, USDA livestock economist. 


+ Bas engine, 
terature and 


In general, season-average prices for cattle off grass seem likely to be about the 
ha, Nebr, same this year as last, he says. 





But if drouth widens and becomes more serious more cattle would be marketed than 
now expected and prices would suffer. 


H. M. Conway, director of research for National Live Stock Producer, notes that 
hog production is being pushed up 8 to 10 per cent, with the first increase in marketing 
expected during late summer. This pork will be marketed at a time when the ordinarily 
heavy supplies of beef coming off summer pasture will be light this year because of the 
drouth in the Osage and Flint Hill areas. The beef that does move in late summer is 
expected to be of lighter weights than usual. Both these factors, he says, will tend 
to hold the price of meat at the retail level about the same as at present. 





FEEDERS. 
Mr. Breimyer notes that feeder demand may be a bit firmer because feeders have 
R / generally made a profit on their operations. 


The supply of yearlings, both steers and heifers, will not be much larger this fall 
ROL than last, but there will be more feeder calves, he Says. 


ES ai Better than expected consumer demand, plus less pork and lamb and curtailment in 
ommendae 


te colleges cattle fed last fall, has strengthened the live market and given considerable confidence 
oe to the feeding picture, according to H. M. Conway. 
TH 


INSECTICIDE SLAUGHTER 


CONCENTRATE 





m Sane Cattle slaughter this year will be only moderately larger than last year, unless 
a ee the drouth is serious, says Mr. Breimyer. There will be fewer steers slaughtered, con- 
$2750 Siderably more cows, and a sizable increase in calf slaughter. 
12, Nebr. | 

CONSUMPTION 


Consumption this year will be between 72 and 76 pounds per capita, says Mr. Brei- 
myer, basing this figure presumably on expected production. He says after mid-year the 
rising supply of pork will be added to the continuing large supply of beef. 


Mr. Conway says that the strong consumer demand and a shortage of meat supply indi- 
cates little if any decrease in the price of meat for consumers the coming season. 


Some observers have noted that the expanded consumption of beef developed the past 
year makes for a sounder position for the cattle industry. 


GENERAL__ 


Consumer spending for goods and services in the first quarter continued at about 
the same level as during the last quarter of 1953, according to Dr. Louis J. Paradiso, 
chief statistician of the Department of Commerce. 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell noted that the decrease of 80,000 claiming 
unemployment compensation recently marks the first break in a five-month rise in the 
jobless. 


May, 1954 
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“The Jeep helps us do a 
bigger days work... every day’ 


--. says WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK, Manager nee ¢ 


Ringwell Farms, Ringwood, Illinois /  Thei 


“Our operations on the three separate farms that : 2 


' upport 
make up Ringwell Farms often call for the same seme 


power needs at the same time. The ‘Jeep’ can move increas! 
fast from one farm to another to give us that extra _ Commo 
source of power needed to keep work moving.” Thro 
and pr 
moditie 
to do 1 
high at 
and fle 
agricul 
strang] 
Habit 
makes 
go of t 
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But 
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that r 
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Cont 
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ness. 
“The ‘Jeep’s’ speed and mobility save plenty of time, He i 
both in the field and on the highway between ; ‘ to fing 
Ginn” ‘Ao, the niswer ber is opened with extra equipment and extra man-power.” Its 4-wheel / ened 


hydraulic lift and the power take-off of the ‘Jeep’. drive and Hurricane Engine give the ‘Jeep’ drawbar 
horsepower, speed range and traction—power com- 
parable to a two-plow tractor. Selective 2- and 4- 
wheel drive, with 6 forward speeds and 2 reverse, fit 
the ‘Jeep’ for any work or travel needs. 

































These pure-bred beauties head for the feeding boxes 
when they hear the sound of the approaching ‘Jeep’. 


“The flexible power and versatility of the ‘Jeep’ make 


it a great time-saver,” says Mr. Cruickshank, “‘par- 





ticularly during busy seasons. The ‘Jeep’ gives us an 
available power source that would otherwise require 


Kaiser-Willys Sales Division 
| Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio 


“ ‘Jeep’ farm power, with its ready adaptability to a ‘ a 
almost any job, fills a real need in today’s diversified 4. W, heel -Dr 1 veé 
farming. We’ve had a ‘Jeep’ since 1946 and it has 
become one of our most dependable sources of U NIVE RSAL ® 


farm power.” 





ASK YOUR WILLYS DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION ON YOUR FARM 





wy! indie 

' Positive Program 
ARKETS ARE WHAT ARE 
needed, not supports. After 

many years of the latter and 

manipulation of agricultural crops 


by various well-meaning laws, 
there seems no place now to go. 


Nis The inevitable aftermath is now 
upon us: huge surpluses of the 
supported crops; storage costs of 


er 


at 


ae ' almost a half million dollars a day; 
ve increasing yearly losses by the 
ra Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Through all this the government 
and producers of supported com- 
modities seem helpless as to what 
to do next. Shall it be continued 
high and rigid props or moderate 
and flexible supports? How can 
agriculture best free itself of the 
stranglehold of too much aid? 
Habit of long years standing 
makes many farmers afraid to let 
go of the artificial price props. 


Consumers so far have been 
sympathetic in the matter of help 
for agriculture, and Congress has 
gone along with what in the past 
has evidently been the desire of 
the farmers to better themselves. 

But how long can this program 
be defended? It is significant that 
es | that renewal of the 90 per cent 
p’. support law was attempted by 
tying it as a rider to the wool bill. 


Contrast the above with the way 
the cattleman the past year or two 





r- ' has met the problems in his busi- 
1 ness. 
ie : He immediately set about trying 


' to find a solution through broad- 
e ened markets. Turning thumbs 
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down on a price support law, he 
set up a beef promotion program 
through his national association 
and is even now redoubling and 
expanding the effectiveness of 
that campaign. 

He sought and received the co- 
operation of other segments of the 
beef industry. He started and car- 
ried through beef promotion cam- 
ana in his own state and local- 
ity. 

As this positive program 
marches forward—and the results 
are there for all to see (75 pounds 
per capita consumption of beef in 
1953 as against 62 pounds in 1952) 
—Congress wrangles over what to 
do with butter, corn, wheat, cot- 
ton. 


Calvy Heifers 


NE OF THE PROBLEMS THE 

rangeman has is keeping his 
young heifers from getting with 
calf. He knows that after feeding 
they cannot dress out like open 
heifers. 


If they calve in the feed yard, 
they become a nuisance. 

Of course, the obvious solution 
is to fence a special pasture for 
the yearling heifers. This can be 
and is being done in some sections. 

But in the big areas where cat- 
tle are moved long distances from 
winter to summer range, the prob- 
lem remains; and bull-proof fences 
are always difficult to maintain. 

Feedlot operators feel, however, 
that ranchers generally have not 
paid enough attention to the mat- 


ter of keeping their heifers open, 
and they contend that more atten- 
tion to the problem will be of bene- 
fit not only to the feeder but to 
the rangeman himself. 

It is a problem that each 
rancher must work out for him- 
self, but progress toward fewer 
calvy heifers may come sooner 
than past experience would indi- 
cate, since cattlemen day by day 
are becoming more conscious of 
the need for putting every effi- 
cient practice into operation. 


New Beef Eaters 


HATEVER EXPERTS MAY 

say about this year’s pros- 
pects in the cattle business, there 
is one unmistakable sign pointing 
to . good, long-run demand for 
meat. 


Figures show there are about 32 
million youngsters in the age group 
one to nine years, about equally 
divided between one to five and five 
to nine. 


This represents an increase of 
51 per cent over 1940, and within 
just a few years especially the 
older group will emerge as the 
heartiest of meat eaters. 

Another factor is that babies are 
being fed meat at an earlier age 
than formerly, in specially pre- 
pared canned form. 

With their husky appetites, 
these millions of children will rep- 
resent a substantial addition to our 
meat-eating population — and beef 
should come in for a major share 
of the increased demand. 


: Your Building Fund 


N PAGE 2 of this issue, you can see sketches of American National’s handsome new 
“ home-to-be at Denver. If you have contributed to the building fund, you may feel pride 
m your “part-ownership” of this edifice. If you have not as yet “joined up,” here’s a handy 


coupon You can use. 


To American National Cattlemen’s Association 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


I enclose my contribution (or will send it later) of $_____ 
National Cattlemen’s Association building fund. 


a 


Name______ 


___ to the American 








Address 





ARM 


May, 1954 








The National’ 


At Work 


@ Highlighting the activities of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation was the formation of beef promo- 
tion programs in Maryland, Virginia and 
Ohio, and Illinois. Helping to set these 
in motion were President Jay Taylor; 
Marketing Committee Chairman John 
Marble, California, and Information Di- 
rector Lyle Liggett. Other states will 
be brought into the beef team after the 
summer run of western state cattlemen’s 
meetings. 

@ Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin 
has just left for Washington, D. C., for 
two weeks work there on the administra- 
tion’s grazing bill and conferences on 
tariff matters. . . Assistant Secretary 
Rad Hall was a speaker before the Okla- 
homa cattlemen’s executive committee 
at Oklahoma City in mid-April, when 
a state-wide beef committee and promo- 
tion plans were set up. 

@ Tom Arnold, Nebraska, chairman of 
the association’s sanitary committee, has 
made formal request for the American 
National to the Agricultural Research 
Administration for inclusion in proposed 
new brucellosis regulations in interstate 
movement of cattle of provisions for 
free movement of “cattle from one state 
to another in the usual course of a 
ranch operation” and “bulls and females 
for strictly feedlot or pasture pur- 
poses.” . . . Mr. Arnold will represent 
the National at the 1954 meeting of the 
National Brucellosis Committee in Chi- 
cago May 13. 

@ National Live Stock Tax Commit- 
tee attorney, Stephen Hart, has prepared 
for livestock publications an exhaustive 
but readable article exploring the differ- 
ence between the cash and the accrual 
methods of reporting income as applied 
to ranch operations. (See page 9.) 

@ Traffic Manager Chas. E. Blaine, 
Phoenix, represented the American Na- 
tional and livestock shippers generally 
at a hearing on class rates in Salt Lake 
City. Witnesses for the industry in- 
cluded Gene Hayward, New Mexico, 
chairman of the National’s transporta- 
tion committee. He pointed out the un- 
fairness of a higher class rate in the 
Mountain-Pacific territory than east 
thereof, as is the case, and of course 
there is competition between the two 
regions. He said that cattlemen can’t 
pass the cost of proposed higher rates 
on to anyone. The rates are an operat- 
ing expense. 

@ Markets rather than price supports 
are what agriculture needs, declared 
President Taylor at the National Farm 
and Ranch Congress in Denver in early 
April. He said the cattle industry is 
campaigning on its own to make the 
housewife realize her family needs pro- 
teins every day, and “beef is the only 
protein that can be eaten with relish 
day after day.” By way of illustration: 
“If junior comes home with a black eye 


8 








or says he can’t make the football team, 
mother should realize that what her boy 
needs is more beef.” 

@ The American National has again 
registered its opposition to a bill (a sim- 
ilar one was introduced last year) that 
would set aside a certain percentage of 
forest receipts for use for recreational 
purposes on the forests. Position of the 
National is that such money should be 
appropriated by Congress, out of re- 
ceipts, as is done for money used for 
range improvement. 

@ Constantly seeking broader cooper- 
ation in related institutions and indus- 
tries, President Taylor included the Na- 
tional Institute of Animal Agriculture 
meeting in late April at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind., in his round of 
meetings. .. Mr. Taylor is scheduled to 
attend most of the upcoming state cat- 
tlemen’s meetings this summer. 

@ The National’s public relations of- 
fice is relaying to state beef promotion 
committees ideas and material gathered 
from many sources and is developing 
means to provide additional material to 
individuals and organizations. 

@ Improved methods of estimating 


cattle numbers and better statistics on 
cattle on feed may come as a result of 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s re- 
quest for additional appropriations for 
the purpose. President Taylor last March 
testified before an appropriations com- 
mittee on the need for better reporting. 





Cow Holdings by Groups 

The 1950 census shows the following 
breakdown on the cattle population of 
the country with particular reference to 
cows: There are 4,064,000 farms with 
cattle; 3,931,000 with cows. Farms with 
only one cow number 967,000, and this 
group makes up 24.6 per cent of total 
farms. Another 28.6 per cent of the 
total is made up of 1,026,000 farms hav- 
ing two to four cows. On 775,000 farms 
(19.7 per cent of all) there are five to 
nine head of cows. There are 10 to 49 
cows on 980,000 farms (24.9 per cent 
of the total). Between 50 and 99 cows 
are to be found on 1.3 per cent of the 
total—53,000 farms. Farms having 100 
cows and up number 29,000, or .8 per 
cent of the total. Finally, 2,000 farms 
(the census calls all ranching and farm- 
ing establishments farms) are listed as 
carrying more than 500 cows. A large 
percentage of these are located in Texas, 
California and Florida. 






The Public. . 
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Wuar is the “Beef Team?” 


Is it only the men and women of the 
cattle industry, of the packinghouses, of 
the retail food outlets? 


Or does it extend to the, banker, the 
doctor, the shoe clerk in our towns? 


Last month, a group of Maryland bee 
industry leaders met with officials of 
the American National Cattlemen’s Asso. 
ciation in Baltimore to explore promotion 
possibilities in that important easter 
area, 


The chairman asked for suggestions oy 
just which groups and industries shoul 
be represented on a committee for cop. 
ducting a program similar to those 4l- 
ready under way in many western states, 


Fifteen minutes later the suggestion; 
were still coming and the list had grow 
to cover several pages. 


Needless to say, the committee was fi. 
nally composed of only a part of that 
list so that it could be a “workable” 
group. 

A few days later, a cattleman was 
speaker at a Rotary-sponsored meeting in 
Colorado. He was amazed when the busi- 
ness and professional men of the commu- 
nity began to assess their “connections” 
with the cattle business and the extent 
to which their livelihoods depended upon 
a healthy rural economy. Of course, the \ 
“city people” were surprised at their ow | 
realization of: their stake in the cow | 
business. 


Dairymen are becoming concerned over 
beef prices as well as those for milk. 
They reacted with instant enthusiasm to 
a suggestion that their advertising and 
promotion combine cheese with beef, milk 
with beef-cheeseburgers, meat. loaf, cas- 
seroles, instead of cheese with some 
other product that they have no part in 
raising. 

May is “Iowa Beef Month.” One of 
the biggest boosts of the campaign came 
from the Iowa junior and senior chambers 
of commerce and other business groups 
who quickly grasped the importance of 
helping an important cog of the Iowa 
economy. 

Bankers in many communities have 
been quick to take the lead in organiz- 
ing promotion campaigns—and they back | 
their enthusiasm with money, labor and 
time. i 

Several luggage firms and shoe stores | 
have also realized that their businesses | 
depend upon a healthy cattle industry— | 
not only because ranchers are customers, |- 
but because they need a steady supply of 
leather at prices reasonable to all. F 

The health of the cow business extends 
its influence into all parts of our na 
tional life. Help and encouragement can 
come from unexvected sources. 


Lyte 


esa 


Will YOU be listed on the plaque hon- 
oring contributors to the American Na- 
tional building fund? Make sure of it, 
today! 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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‘BEEF TEAM EXPANDS EASTWARD 





Virgixia, Maryland, Ohio, Illinois and lowa Are Carrying Out or 
Planriing Beef Promotion Campaigns to Tie in With Work in West 


ULL cooperation of cattle and beef in- 

dustry leaders of several eastern 
areas has been assured for the beef pro- 
motion program now underway in many 
states affiliated with the American Na- 
tional. 


That was the conclusion following a 
series of conferences in a continuing ef- 
fort to stimulate activity by the “beef 
team” in important populous areas of the 
East and Midwest. 


President Jay Taylor, Marketing Chair- 
man John M. Marble of Carmel Valley, 
Calif., and Lyle Liggett, information di- 
rector, attended meetings recently in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Ohio and Illinois. Mr. 
Taylor conferred with Iowa and Indiana 
leaders, and Executive-Secretary F. E. 
Mollin met later with the board of the 
New York Beef Cattlemen’s Association. 


Producer-sponsored beef “populariz- 
ing” campaigns are already underway or 
in initial stages in those states. All seg- 
ments of the cattle and beef industry, 
plus government, business, farm organ- 
izations and public information repre- 
sentatives, are cooperating. 


Iowa Beef Producers Association, in 
cooperation with 30 other groups, is 
sponsoring “Iowa Beef Month” during 
May. Several effective promotion tech- 
niques have been developed by this 
group, including cooperation of the 
junior and senior Chambers of Com- 
merce in distributing merchandising aids 
and appearing as “beef minutemen” be- 
fore local service clubs. Meat packer 
salesmen and the Iowa Sale Barn Asso- 
ciation are helping distribute “table 
tents” featuring beef to restaurants and 
posters and beef charts to retail grocers. 


A committee, headed by Parke C. 
Brinkley, Virginia commissioner of ag- 
riculture, was formed to assume respon- 
sibility for the Virginia campaign of 
consumer education. 

The Virginia Beef Cattle Producers 
Association and the Virginia Food Coun- 
cil cooperated with the American Na- 
tional in sponsoring the kick-off meet- 
ing and luncheon in Richmond. 


The next day, a similar group was 


formed in Maryland following a confer- 
ence with representatives of all seg- 
ments of that state’s cattle and beef in- 
dustry and government. Joseph M. Vial, 
manager, Eastern National Livestock 
Show, will head that committee. 


Nearly 80 cattlemen, feeders, repre- 


sentatives of breed and general farm 
organizations, 


marketing specialists, 


sentatives conferred in Chicago with 
President Charles B. Shuman, Illinois 
Agricultural Association, an affiliate of 
the Farm Bureau, and members of his 
staff and board. The group expressed 
interest in the promotion activities of 


other states and offered cooperation in 
carrying the 
consumers. 


“beef story” to Illinois 


Quality 


Good to Eat and... 
Good for You 


lowa Beef Producer’s Assn. 





Restaurants all over Iowa will display table tents with this motif. Posters, 
stickers, speakers, stories, pictures will push Iowa Beef Month. See story Page 15. 


packers, retailers, hotel and restaurant 
men, home economists, extension spe- 
cialists and the press, radio and TV 
gathered for a meeting. A committee 
was also formed there to carry on an 
Ohio beef campaign with H. M. Leit- 
naker, cattlemen and official of the 
Producers Livestock Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, as chairman. 

The three American National repre- 


President Taylor met with Indiana 
stockmen during the Institute of Animal 
Agriculture conference at Purdue Uni- 
versity and reported favorable reaction. 

Mr. Mollin was invited to attend the 
board meeting of the New York Beef 
Cattlemen’s Association in Ithaca to ac- 
quaint that comparatively new group 
with the American National and the pro- 
motion programs. 





CASH AND ACCRUAL METHODS EXPLAINED 


’M NOT GOING TO TRY TO SOLVE 


all the ranchers’ income tax problems 
by a discussion of the cash and the ac- 
crual methods of keeping his books and 
filing his income tax returns, but I do 
hope that we can explore the differences 
between the cash and the accrual meth- 
ods as applied to ranch operations. I 
plan to devote most of this to discussing 
the problems of livestock producers. 
What I say here today is subject to the 
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very widespread changes in tax laws 
now being considered by Congress—the 
law of today will probably be changed 
considerably by coming congressional 
action. 
Brief Definitions of the 
Cash and Accrual Methods 
Everyone knows in general the differ- 
ence between the two methods. A tax- 
payer on the cash basis realizes a de- 
ductible expense for income tax pur- 


poses at the time of payment and re- 
ceives income at the time of actual re- 


ceipt, regardless of the time when such 
expense item became due and payable 
and regardless of the time when such 
item of income was actually earned. The 
accrual method, on the other hand, 
counts an item as an expense or an in- 
come when it becomes payable or re- 
ceivable, regardless of the actual time 
when it is paid or received. (To P. 19) 
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AND CATTLE ° 


BEST SEED COMBINATION 


In reseeding tests at USDA’s South- 
ern Great Plains Field Station, Wood- 
ward, Okla., one seed combination stood 
out as best adapted to the varying soil 
and climate in the southern plains area, 
most dependable for season-long produc- 
tion and most likely to provide a well- 
balanced diet through the year. 

Two pounds each of blue gramma and 
side-oats gramma are the basis of the 
mixture. It includes 1 pound western 
wheatgrass for spring and fall grazing, 
1 pound yellow sweetclover and 1 pound 
switchgrass (half as much of the latter 
where soils are sandy). Two pounds 
mixed bluestems and % pound sand 
lovegrass are added for sandy soils. On 
heavy soils, make it 1 pound buffalo 
grass instead. 

This takes care of one acre. 


PRESERVATIVE FOR SILAGE 


Preliminary tests at the Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
New Hampshire, and Oregon experi- 
ment stations indicate that the use of 
sodium bisulfite as a silage preserva- 
tive is more economical and more easi- 
ly applied than any preservative now 
available. 

The Pennsylvania station reports 
that bisulfite-treated grass silage is 
green in color and has an odor resem- 
bling fresh-cut crops. The carotene 
content of such silage is higher than 
either untreated silage or that pre- 
served with molasses. 


FLORIDA’S SUPERIOR GRASS 


Roselawn St. Augustine grass has 
proved superior on peat and muck soils 
in Florida. At the Everglades Experi- 
ment Station, St. Augustine grass pro- 
duced an average beef gain of 1,090 
pounds per acre as compared with an 
average gain of 760 pounds for Pangola 
pasture. 

At the Range Cattle Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ona, fertilized Pangola grass pro- 
duced 362 pounds of beef per acre. Ar- 
gentine Bahia, Pensacola Bahia and 
Coastal Bermuda produced 236, 224 and 
212 pounds per acre, respectively. Na- 
tive pastures with fertilizer produced 
144 pounds and unfertilized native pas- 
tures only 44 pounds of beef per acre. 


FEED PROTEIN IN WINTER 


At least 1 pound daily of protein sup- 
plement was found to be needed in win- 
ter for normal growth and development 
of weaner steer calves on native range 
tests at Woodward, Okla. 

Over a three-year period such calves 
fed at a rate of 1 pound of 41 per cent 
protein cottonseed cake per day during 
winter gained 77 pounds more per head 
annually than steers fed no protein sup- 
plement. 

Feeding of the supplement at the 1- 
pound rate was more profitable than at 
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two pounds. However, a heavier rate 
might be advantageous during winters 
of extreme feed shortage or severe 
weather. 


HOW TO STOP X-DISEASE 


Research has definitely established 
that X-disease of cattle, (hyperkeratosis 
or horny-skin disease) is caused by 
highly chlorinated naphthalene, a sub- 
stance used in some lubricants. 

A USDA leaflet, No. 355, just issued, 
explains how to prevent hyperkeratosis. 
Ranchers, farmers, feed dealers, and 
manufacturers of pelleted feeds can all 
help to prevent this often fatal ailment. 

The ranchers and farmers are advised 
to keep cattle away from machinery 
so they cannot lick grease from it, to 
fence off drain pits for oil, to avoid the 
use of “break-in” or upper-cylinder lub- 
ricants in oiling devices for animals, and, 
if they use pelleted feeds, to insist upon 
seeing a copy of the warranty from the 
oil company to the pellet manufacturer 
that the lubricant furnished for use in 
pelleting machinery contains no highly 
chlorinated naphthalene. 


NOTE ON POISON PLANTS 


The Arizona experiment station says 
that late fall and spring is when poison- 
ous plants cause the greatest livestock 
losses, 

If winter rains are heavier than nor- 
mal, there is usually an abundance of 
succulent weeds that may cause bloating 
or poisoning from nitrates, oxalates and 
other toxic substances. If rainfall is 
low, grass and weeds tend to be in short 
supply so livestock are more apt to 
eat poisonous shrubs. 

There are few antidotes, the research- 
ers say, for most poisons and losses usu- 
ally occur so quickly that treatment does 
no good. 

Good management and close observa- 
tion, they say, are the most effective 
means of reducing losses. 


NO USE PELLETIZING SEED 


In a range reseeding study the For- 
est, Wildlife and Range Experiment 
Station at the University of Idaho, 
reported that— 

Pelletizing failed to improve 
amount or speed of germination or 
growth of any of the species tested. 

Pelletizing by the coating method 
caused much less mechanical damage 
to the seed and resulted in higher 
germination of the unbroken seed than 
did pelletizing by pressure methods. 

Two large scale-field tests with 
pelletized seed broadcast by plane on 
burned-over sagebrush-grass range re- 
sulted in failure. 

In field tests where surface broad- 
cast seeding showed some success, un- 
pelletized seed gave as good or better 
results than the best available pellet- 
ized seed. 


. RESEARCH NOTES 





GRASS-ALFALFA MIX TOPS 


Mixtures of grass and alfalfa hay 
shown an average of 36 per cent greate 
hay production than have grass combj. 
nations or individual grasses in typ} 
years of trials by the North Dakota stg. 
tion at Dickinson. t 


2 
THEY RUSTLE VITAMIN A { 
Vitamin A supplements are not usually |) 
necessary for range cattle during winter | 
months, when the carotene content of | 
the grass is lowest. Experiments on the | 
New Mexico A&M College range fo | 
the past eight years have shown that |. 
cattle will get enough carotene (or vita | 
min A) if they have access to green | 
browse, early spring plants and palata- | 
ble weeds. Some range grasses, particv- 
larly black grama, will also supply a | 
little carotene during the winter. 


DEBRUSHING PAYS OUT 
Mowing or spraying with 2, 4-D can 
do a lasting job of controlling sand 
sagebrush. Either method killed three- 
fourths of the brush in debrushing 
work done at the Southern Great 
Plains Field Station in Oklahoma. 
They gave desirable grasses a 
chance to increase about threefold and 
provided relatively sage-free grazing 
for 10 years, with more grazing to 
come. Extra grazing paid the cost. 
Mowed range had 19 per cent as 
much sand sagebrush as_ untreated 
range at the end of 10 years of test- 
grazing. This much brush is needed 
to protect the soil and for browse in 
late winter and early spring. 
Both methods require resting the 
range till fall following treatment and 
moderate grazing from then on. 


SWIFT’S RESEARCH GRANTS 


Swift & Co. will award $250,000 to 
help support research projects in uni- | 
versities, colleges and other institutions 
during 1945. 

This is part of a Swift program in- | 
augurated in 1941 and since that time | 
$2,250,000 has been given to more than | 
90 institutions, covering 240 separate |~ 
scientific projects. 

Propects currently being supported | 
include improvement of reproductive ef- i 
ficiency in beef cattle, relation of plant 7 
composition to soil nutrient supply and 
fertilizer effectiveness, study of ship- 


— 


Beit et 


ping fever in beef cattle, study of pink- E 


eye in cattle, identification of dwarf | 


carriers in beef cattle, factors affecting | ’ 
utilization of feed by ruminants, study r 
of possible microorganisms which cause 77 


death in calves in a few days after § 
birth, nutritional deficiencies in range 
forage and supplementary feeding of 
range catile, study of oxidative changes 
in meat, improvement of animals for 
meat production through breeding, and 
toxicology of some of the detergents 
used in cattle feeding. 
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The common bull snake. 


He and his relatives range the 
whole United States. Valued as a good rodent catcher. 
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King snakes are sometimes called 


milk snakes. It’s a myth that they steal milk from cows. 


HAY, GRASS AND SNAKES 


eo . months ago the cattlemen 
around Toponas, Colo., loosed a blast 
against the unnecessary killing of coy- 
otes, weasels, hawks and owls. 


This was a much needed expression of 
sound judgment and recognition of a 
long-neglected item in ranch manage- 
ment. The basis of the action, of course, 
was the damage of their meadows and 
pastures by rodents. 

What could be more important than 
eliminating interference with hay and 
forage production? They are the life- 
blood of a livestock operation. All ac- 
tivities of such operation are pointed to- 
ward maximum production of feed for 
animals. 

The Tonopas cattlemen planned to 
post their lands against the hunting and 
trapping of the natural enemies of ro- 
dent pests. The strange thing, though, 
was the cattlemen said nothing about 
snakes in their condemnation of slaugh- 
ter of the ranchers’ friends. 

Or is it strange, when one considers 
the prevalent prejudice against snakes 
and the almost universal influencing of 
children to beware of reptiles? 


Most Misunderstood 


There is nothing in the animal king- 
dom that is so misunderstood as snakes. 
The expression “the slimy things” is 
too often heard. They are covered with 
hard, smooth scales and are anything 
but slimy. 

I have tried to analyze the basis for 
the widespread aversion to snakes. The 
fact is that no person who has made a 
study of these reptiles retains such 
aversion, if he ever had any. Snakes are 
not sociable, but that is due to centuries 
of fear of man. 

The attitude of human beings toward 
snakes is believed to be due mainly to 
their stealthy and noiseless manner of 
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By L. H. DOUGLAS 


travel and to the fact that a few, very 
few, are poisonous. But more often it is 
due to exaggerated prejudice generated 
by gossip which bears no relationship 
to facts. 


While snakes never lose their timidity, 
they will respond to kind treatment to 
the extent that they will not flee pre- 
cipitately on seeing a man. 

I used to have a beautiful blue racer 
around the house. He or she would ap- 
proach where I was reading, crawl up 
my trouser leg, rest in my lap, and raise 
his head up six or seven inches. He 
would arch his neck toward my face 
and wait until I stroked his neck. I 
would have to continue this at his 
pleasure. If I stopped prematurely (in his 
opinion) he would raise his arched neck 
higher or more closely to my face. He 
would do this until he had enough. Then 
he would settle down in my lap and 
relax awhile, or he would crawl down 
to the floor and go about his business. 

I also had a common water snake and 
treated him with the same friendly in- 
terest, but the water snake was as wild 
after three months as when I first pro- 
cured him. 

I spoke about the uncertainly as to 
“he” or “she.” It is not possible to de- 
termine the sex of a snake without an 
operation. The sex organs are internal 
through the anal opening. Snakes do 
not have anatomical differences between 
the sexes as do most other animals. 

The important knowledge about snakes 
a rancher or farmer should have is the 
identification of species on his land, or 
which he would like to have on his land. 
First, he would not want poisonous 
snakes and, secondly, he would want 
those which prey exclusively on warm- 
blooded animals, or largely so. 

In the prairie states, from the 96th 
meridian to the Rockies and from south- 


ern Canada to Texas is the prairie rat- 
tlesnake. The so-called timber rattle- 
snake in the northern timbered parts of 
its range is merely a color phase of the 
prairie rattlesnake. From British Co- 
lumbia to southern California is the 
Pacific rattlesnake, almost an exact dup- 
licate of the prairie rattlesnakes. 

These are the only poisonous snakes 
in their range except in the southern 
part of the range—southern California, 
southern Nevada and southern Utah and 
Arizona and eastward through Texas 
where one encounters about 10 different 
rattlesnakes. The prairie rattlesnake 
ranges as high as 10,000 feet in the 
deep canyons on the east slope of the 
Rockies. Eastward from Texas and Ok- 
lahoma the copperhead and water moc- 
casin (cottonmouth) are encountered. 


He Helps Best 


The prize beneficial snake is the 
bull snake. His range is the United 
States from coast to coast. In the East 
he is variously called bull snake, pine 
snake, and white gopher snake; in cen- 
tral and western United States, the com- 
mon bullsnake, and on the Pacific slope, 
the Pacific bullsnake. 

It is a large snake and requires a rel- 
atively large amount of food, and it 
captures all kinds of vegetation-con- 
suming rodents. He is not particular 
about the size of his prey. He is a pow- 
erful constrictor and will readily re- 
duce a large jack rabbit, for example, 
to desired size. He will as readily grab 
a small field mouse if he is hungry and 
it is handy. 

If I were operating a farm or ranch 
I would buy or borrow several bull- 
snakes. If treated in a friendly manner 
they will soon become friendly. Large 
individuals are shipped each year from 
Texas for circus sideshows. They get 
to be very tame in captivity. 
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More people are acquainted with the 
striped snakes (garter snakes) than any 
other kind. They constitute a very large 
group of many species. As a whole, they 
are small in size. While they prey on 
small rodents, they are not so effec- 
tive, individually, as the larger snakes. 

Their chief importance lies in the 
fact that they are so widespread and 
populous. They are certainly valuable 
enough that they should not be killed 
whenever encountered as has been the 
rule too often in the past. They are 
easily identified by the three narrow 
stripes the length of their bodies. One 
stripe runs down the middle of their 
back. The other two run the same 
length, one on either side. 


The King Snake 


Another widespread group is made up 
of the king snakes, sometimes called 
milk snakes, because of an old supersti- 
tion that they steal milk from the cows. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous. 

They are beautifully marked. Some 
species have red, yellow (or white and 
black) wide to narrower bands or rings 
running transversly around the body, 
alternating with black bands. Other pat- 
terns include transverse pale narrow 
bands on a dark ground color. These are 
also called chain snakes, from the pat- 
tern. Still others are yellowish or gray 
with red or brown blotches. Another 
pattern is a black ground color with 
yellow, green or white spots, one in 
the center of each scale. This one ranges 
in most of the Great Plains. 

The king snakes vary greatly in size, 
from group to group, and by species 
within a group of pattern. Especially the 
smaller species tend toward degeneracy. 
This means they burrow and stay under- 
ground most of the time. Those which 
have not degenerated, however, are ag- 
gressive and active. 

All, for their size, are the most pow- 
erful constrictors among snakes. They 
prey on other snakes and are not par- 
ticular whether they are poisonous or 
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The Texas diamond rattler. 
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The rattler, coral, copperhead 
and water moccasin are our only poisonous snakes. 





not. They are immune to the venom of 
all snakes in their range. They eat 
frogs, toads and lizards. Many of them 
are cannibalistic, eating their own kind 
as well as other snakes. While they prey 
on rodents, when one considers the great 
contribution of cold-blooded prey to their 
menu, they cannot be as valuable as 
those snakes whose diet is confined to 
warm-blooded prey. 


The Coluber 


An important group of large snakes 
is the colubers. They are called rat 
snakes and chicken snakes, but each spe- 
cies has his own name and three of them 
are rather famous. 

The indigo snake or the pilot black- 
snake grows up to seven and eight 
feet long. He ranges from Mississippi 
to Florida, west to Illinois and south to 
Texas. 

The fox snake is found in the central 
states from Ohio to Minnesota and the 
Missouri River. His length is about four 
feet. 

Emory’s coluber, up to four feet, 
ranges west of the Mississippi River, 
Kansas to New Mexico. Locally, he is 
called spotted chicken snake in parts of 
Texas. 

The red coluber, red chicken snake, or 
corn snake, grows up to six feet long. 
It ranges from southeastern United 
States west to the Mississippi River. 

The yellow chicken snake or four- 
banded coluber, up to six or seven feet 
long, is found in about the same range 
as the indigo snake. He is very arbo- 
real and likes to climb on high rafters 
in a barn where he is looking for rats 
and mice. 

The colubers are very effective rodent 
killers. They are arboreal, some being 
better climbers in trees and bushes than 
others. They eat eggs, swallowing them 
whole and crushing them in their throats. 
They apparently like chickens, too, but 
are often falsely accused when they 
are around barns actually looking for 
rats and mice. 






























The Racer 


The racers are the fastest traveling 
snakes, hence their name. Some are 
called whip snakes because of their long 
tails. All racers have slender bodies 
with long tails, but some have longer 
tails and they are the whip snakes. 

The blue racer ranges from the Rocky 
Mountains east through Texas, western 
Arkansas, Missouri, Michigan and north- 
ern Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. The ijn- 
dividuals vary in color. They are blue- 
gray, olive-brown, greenish or yellow 
above. 

The western blue racer (west of Rock- 
ies) is olive-brown, green or blue-green 
above. 

The western striped racer (Idaho and 
southern Oregon south to central Mexico, 
west to Sierra Nevadas and east to 
Texas). 

The California striped racer (Cal- 
ifornia west of the Sierra Nevadas and 
south to lower California). 

The black whip snake (California to 
eastern Arizona and lower California), 

The coach-whip snake (southeastern 
United States west to eastern Texas). 


The whip snake is like the black whip 
snake but the front part of the body 
is not darker than the rear, as it is in 
the case of the black whip snake (Texas 
except east one-fourth, western Okla- 
homa, Colorado, New Mexico and south 
into Mexico. The western whip snake 
(western New Mexico and Colorado to 
West Coast and Lower California). 


There are a few racers not included 
here but their range is so restricted that 
they are unimportant. 


The Hognose 


There remains only one important 
group of snakes in the United States 
from the standpoint of this discussion: 
The hog-nosed snake. He is the clown 
of the snakes, though he does not in- 
tend to clown. It is serious self-protec- 
tion to him. When he is threatened or 
thinks he is in danger, he will puff his 
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Racers, fastest traveling of all snakes, are 
slender-bodied, with long tails. Colors of individuals vary. 
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skin up to twice its normal size and hiss 
and spit and strike and flatten and 
spread his head. If he cannot thusly get 
rid of his supposed enemy, he will roll 
over and play dead, 

These antics have caused _ several 
names to be attached to him, like spread- 
ing adder, puff adder, flathead adder, 
sand viper and blow snake. None of these 
is appropriate because adders and vipers 
are poisonous. He is not poisonous and 
is entirely harmless, though frightening 
to those who do not know him. He is 
not a snake of great length, being two 
to three and a half feet long. 

Common hog-nosed snake (its range 
is Montana to Massachusetts to Florida, 
to western Kansas to Texas). 

Western hog-nosed snake (Arizona to 
Montana, east to western Iowa and 
south through Texas and _ northern 
Mexico). 

Southern hog-nosed snake (Florida to 
Georgia and west to the Mississippi 
River). 

The southern species is the smallest; 
the common species the largest. The 
coloring on all is similar. The ground 
color is yellowish, brownish, reddish or 
olive. Large dark blotches occur on the 
back. Smaller such blotches occur in 
rows on the sides of the snake. The 
common species is sometimes entirely 
black. 

They are valuable rodent killers. 
Treat them kindly, for the clowns they 
are, and not as villains, which they are 
not. 


Natural Enemies Scarce 

Snakes do not have many natural ene- 
mies. Some of the hawks and eagles 
will occasionally prey on snakes and the 
roadrunner of southwestern United 
States will go out of his way to attack 
a snake, Probably another snake is as 
effective as any other enemy, like the 
king snake, already mentioned. Man and 
his dog are the greatest enemies snakes 
have in spite of the fact that man bene- 
fits greatly from snakes. 

All snakes will try to get away from 
human beings, and their individual meth- 
ods are interesting. Most snakes are 
slow or only moderately fast. The slow 
ones if pursued will hide if possible, and 
show fight if they are forced to it. 
All poisonous snakes are slow or, at 
best, not fast. The rattlesnakes are 
among the slowest of snakes. They will 
always try to leave the vicinity of man 
but if pressed they will rattle vigorously 
and finally coil, ready to fight. 

The racers, on the other hand, depend 
on speed entirely, and they are very 
fast—faster than most men. 

Many of the harmless snakes will 
show fight if they think they cannot es- 
cape. This is particularly true of the 
larger ones. The bull snake and the 
colubers show savage demeanors when 
cornered, striking and hissing in a 
threatening manner. They strike with 
their mouths closed. The hog-nosed 
snake’s bluffing and playing dead have 
already been commented upon. Many 
species of snakes have strong musk sup- 
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plies in glands, for protection. They 
eannot throw the “perfume” for a dis- 
tance like the skunk, but they can make 
a small place smell. 

It is reasonable to believe that those 
ranchers and farmers who might have 
an aversion to snakes will become ardent 
protectors of these valuable allies if 
only they will seek out some facts about 
them. The Tonopas ranchers’ concern 
about enemies of rodents is abundantly 
justified, but the snake should certainly 
not be slighted. 

Most snakes are unseen but neverthe- 
less are on the job for the rancher night 
and day, saving his grass and hay 
crops. 


The Market 
Picture 


ECENT PRICE COMPARISONS 
between fed cattle and stockers and 
feeders would indicate more optimism on 
the part of growers and feeders than in 
any other segment of the industry. 
Although some rather material ad- 
vances were registered in fat cattle 
prices over the past month, there are 
indications in the dressed trade that con- 
sumer resistance may be building up. 
Late in April, condition of dressed beef 
markets not only indicated that any 
further immediate rise would encounter 
stubborn resistance on the part of the 
consumer but, in fact, with slaughter of 
beef continuing liberal there was a ques- 
tion of whether the recent advances 
could be held. 
While we have been hoping and ex- 
pecting federal slaughter figures even- 
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tually to drop below a year ago this 
spring and summer, numbers continued 
to pile up through the first three months 
of 1954. The beef kill during that period 
was up 15 per cent above the record 
slaughter of a year ago. However, by 
mid-April the margin worked closer until 
weekly slaughter finally dropped a frac- 
tion below last year; and it was during 
early to mid-April when substantial gains 
of $1 to $2 were registered in fat cattle. 
Late in the month, however, supplies 
showed a slight pickup and dressed 
beef merchandisers were having diffi- 
culty getting their money out of beef. 
In other words, much of the upturn in 
live cattle was based upon somewhat 
reduced numbers being marketed and 
a resulting anticipated raise in con- 
sumer paying prices for beef. 


If marketings can be held to slightly 
under a year ago consistently for the 
next several weeks, the drop in tonnage 
should further bolster fat cattle prices. 
Average production of beef per animal 
is running some 4 per cent under last 
year, due to a combination of lighter 
average weights of finished cattle and 
the resulting smaller dressing percent- 
age per head. Actual computed weights 
of slaughter steers at some River mar- 
kets recently show a drop of from 15 to 
as much as 40 pounds per steer sold in 
a week’s time. 

A disappointing development to the 
finisher of long-fed cattle was noted in 
the picture in late April. While indica- 
tions all spring have pointed to a widen- 
ing of the price spread between top fin- 
ished cattle and shortfeds, the demand 
for prime beef showed signs of weak- 
ness, in the face of stronger prices for 
lower grades. This, despite the fact that 
the supply of prime cattle is well below 
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a year ago. Consequently, little encour- 
agement was given to continue feeding 
cattle above the choice grade. 

Fat cattle, with no more than three to 
four months’ full feed invested, frequent- 
ly were selling in the lower end of choice 
grade prices, while another three to six 
months of expensive feed seldom made 
cattle bring enough premium to pay for 
the extra feeding, as well as interest on 
the investment and risk of long-term 
operation. It is not unusual, then, to 
see cattle feeders unloading just as soon 
as they reach low choice. 

Such a pattern again tends to reflect 
lack of selective buying on the part of 
consumers, and infers that about the 
only way further price improvement can 
develop in fat cattle is further reduce 
beef slaughter and thus force prices. 

The only confusing element to dis- 
prove that consumers are money-con- 
scious is a look at the hog market. 
With a reduction of no more than 15 
to 20 per cent in pork production, con- 
sumers are buying pork at prices 
around $6 per cwt. over a year ago, 
live basis, or at least 25 per cent 
higher. It only goes to show that we 
are still having more trouble with 
oversupply than lack of demand. 

Fleshy half-fat cattle with a short- 
term finish in the feedlot have some 
prospective future. But thin stock cat- 
tle and calves for summer grazing are a 
long-term operation looking into the fall 
and next winter’s market. This holds all 
sorts of uncertainties. It is pretty well 
established now that growers did not 
liquidate the volume of cows that was 
originally expected last fall. It is also 
elementary that until such time as a 
large liquidation of cows develops, cattle 
numbers will continue to rise. If it 
should develop that this is the year of 
heavy liquidation of cows, it is uncertain 
how much weakness will be added to 
beef prices this fall. 

Along the same line of thought, a 
study of volume of in-movement of 
stocker and feeder cattle into the Corn 
Belt states during the first three months 
of 1954 reveals some rather spectacular 
figures. Movement jumped some 50 per 
cent over the first three months last 
year. Although last year’s movement 
was somewhat below average due to the 
dull fat cattle market, such a large move- 
ment this year cannot be ignored. 

The great bulk of these cattle going 
into the Corn Belt were calves and light 
yearlings which should have very little 
effect on the supply of fat cattle during 
the summer months. But eventually they 
will become fat cattle and will have to 
be disposed of sometime between next 
fall and the coming winter and spring 
season. Add to this the expected sharp 
increase in supply of hogs for market 
next fail and winter and we can visualize 
a large tonnage of meat for the public 
to consume. 

Range conditions on the West Coast, 
the Pacific Northwest and the north- 
ern plains country have continued rela- 
tively good with summer range pros- 
pects favorable. Some moisture reached 
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the dry Southwest but drying winds 
continued to take their toll in many 
areas. Nevertheless, stock cattle prices 
have held firmly and in fact showed 
strength recently. 

Good and choice steer calves and light 
stock steers have sold freely at $18 to 
$21 with high quality kinds occasionally 
to $22 or better, with heifers $1 to $2 
under this. Fleshy feeder steers have 
readily brought $18.50 to $21.50, and 
occasionally steers already showing a 
short turn in the feedlot have been taken 
by feeders to finish to a higher grade at 
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$22 to $23, and a few cases have beep . 





noted where steers fat enough to grade | 





choice have brought $23.50 and $24 on | 
feeder account to be finished to the ff 
prime grade. Stock cows have moved | 
quite readily from $120 to $160 per head, | 

In the fed cattle line, choice steers [ 
have been bringing from $238 to $25, with | 
top choice and prime grades reaching 
$26 to $28 or slightly more at some mid. 
western markets. Heifers generally were 
selling $1 to $2 less. Fat cows ranged 
from $12 to $15, with thin cows $9 to 
$11.50—C.W. 





Association Notes 


Directors of the Georgia Livestock As- 
sociation, following a recent poll of the 
32 local affiliated livestock groups in the 
state, have drawn up a resolution based 
on the unanimous attitude on the subject 
of controls. The association has gone on 
record as opposing any form of beef 
cattle price supports or controls. 


At Steamboat Springs, Colo., the Routt 
County Stockgrowers several weeks ago 
voted to ask that county commissioners 
require cattle shipped into the county to 
come in under a health certificate, as a 
means of preventing a scabies outbreak; 
and also that cattle from an infected 
area be dipped 10 days before entering 
the county. Elected to office of the 
group were Don Lufkin, Steamboat 
Springs, president; Forest Worm, Steam- 
boat Springs, vice-president, and Howard 
Elliott, also of Steamboat Springs, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Speakers in- 
cluded Leavitt Booth of Arvada, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Cattlemen, and 
Frank Fehling of Nathrop. 


Secretary McKay at S.D. 

The annual meeting of the South Da- 
kota Stock Growers Association, sched- 
uled for Hot Springs, June 7-9, will be 
the 68rd gathering of that organization. 
A program highlight will be the appear- 
ance of Interior Secretary Douglas Mc- 
Kay, Washington, D. C.; Jay Taylor of 
Amarillo, president of the American 
National; Wheeler McMillen, editor-in- 
chief of Farm Journal, Philadelphia; 
Willard Simms, editor of the Record 
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Stockman at Denver, and Roger Flem- 
ing, secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, Washing. 
ton. President Ralph Jones of Midland 
reports advance reservations already in 
from 15 states and Scotland. 


A new five-county group of Florida 
cattlemen recently organized under the 
name West Florida Cattlemen’s and 
Livestock Association, which includes the 
old Gulf County Association. The new 
organization is an affiliate of the state 
cattlemen’s association. 


Recently elected officers of the Mo- 
have Livestock Association are W. R, 
Blake of Kingman, Ariz., president; 
Peter Bartmus, Jr., Kingman, vice- 
president; Sophie Wilson, also of King- 
man, secretary-treasurer. 


Okla. Readies Beef Push 

Twenty-seven out of the 31 directors 
of the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion met Apr. 15 at Oklahoma City to 
hear Kenneth Franklin of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board; Jim Arnold 
of the Stockmen’s Sign Co., Denver; 
Shawnee Brown, director of extension 
in Oklahoma, and Rad Hall, assistant 
executive secretary of the American Na- 
tional. Top discussion was meat promo- 
tion. 

The Oklahomans voted a beef promo- 
tion plan, to include a highway sign 
program, the plan to be handled by dis- 
trict committees. John Robertson was 
named statewide committee chairman. 


Prepared for the 
* enactment of busi- 
ness at last month's 
meeting of the Ok- 
lahoma Cattlemen's 
Association execu- 
tive committee were 
these portfolio-car- 
riers: (L. to r) 
John Fenny, Ft 


Todd, Nowata; Kel- 
ley Hartley, Vinita. 





Cobb; Tom Stout, k 
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Resolutions urged continuation of the 
drouth feed program and that the gov- 
ernment beef buying program guaran- 
tee 12 cents a pound on live animals; 
that for loan purposes cow herds be 
valued at production ability rather than 
slaughter value. Increased use of beef 
in foreign relief programs and greater 
uniform:ty in federal beef grading were 
urged. 

The day before the meeting a 10-man 
study committee, made up of a beef pro- 
motion group, a feed committee and a 
stabilization committee, drafted the res- 
olutions for consideration of the meet- 
ing. Resolutions chairman was Judge 
Otto Barby of Beaver. 


Colo. Features Press Panel 

Special features that will be on tap 
at the annual meeting of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association in Pueblo, June 
9-5 will include a panel discussion of 
press relations in the cattle industry. 
Big entertainment plans are also in 
the making, says Russell Rose of Pu- 
eblo, the general chairman. 


The California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion has by resolution asked the state 
department of agriculture to adopt new 
regulations on brands. At a recent pub- 
lic hearing called by the department’s 
bureau of livestock identification, no 
opposition was recorded to proposals to 
establish new locations for cattle record 
brands. 


BEEF GETS PLAY 
IN MAY IN IOWA 


HIS IS IOWA BEEF MONTH,” and 
throughout the Corn State, which 
has been appropriately renamed “Beef 
State,” hundreds of thousands of post- 
ers, restaurant reminders, newspaper, 
radio and TV stories are carrying the 
“Quality Beef” story to the consumer. 


In one of the most elaborate “popu- 
larizing” programs yet devised by a 
state cattlemen’s group, the Iowa Pro- 
ducer’s Association has secured the co- 
operation of more than 30 state, local 
and national organizations in carrying 
the program to every consumer. 


In addition to all agricultural and re- 
tail food groups, the cattlemen secured 
the full cooperation of the Iowa junior 
and senior Chambers of Commerce. 
These top businessmen are acting as 
“beef minute men” to coordinate the 
program on local levels, speak at service 
clubs and help distribute the thousands 
of posters, auto window stickers, res- 
taurant table tents and to conduct a 
postcard campaign further to remind 
consumers about “quality beef bargains.” 

Newspapers are being furnished spe- 
cial feature stories about the cattle and 
beef industry, recipes, pictures and sam- 
ples of advertising layouts helping to 
remind that “May is Iowa Beef Month!” 

A special half-hour broadcast featur- 
ing Iowa’s governor, over the state’s 


most powerful radio station, kicked off 
the month-long promotion. Other radio 
features include current news stories, 
spot announcements and recipes and 
cooking tins for women’s editors. 

Several live broadcasts and special 
films are scheduled on Iowa television 
stations in addition to news and fea- 
ture material. 


Bankers Lend a Hand 


One of the highlights of the campaign 
is the cooperation of the Iowa Bankers 
Association and other credit groups. 
Several thousand charts entitled “In 
Iowa Beef Is Big Business” are going 
up in banks, loan institutions and pub- 
lic buildings. The charts show the im- 
pact the cattle and beef industry has 
on the state’s economy and that Iowa 
produces more fed beef than any other 
state. 

J. C. Holbert, dynamic purebred and 
commercial cattleman of Washington, 
Iowa, heads up the promotion program 
as president of the Iowa Beef Producer’s 
Association. Mr. Holbert explained that 
the state finances the association so ev- 
ery taxpayer with cattle is a member. 

“That gives us a lot of ‘members’, but 
little money,” he explained. “So the 
program is being financed by direct do- 
nations.” 

Mr. Holbert said that the public rela- 
tions aspect of the program was excel- 
lent in showing just what cattle mean 
to the state. “But, right now, all we’re 
trying to do is sell BEEF!” 





THIS IS THE YEAR TO 


CREEP FEED YOUR CALVES 


by John Thompson 
Manager, Livestock Research 
Ralston Purina Company 










There’s not much any of us can do about the weather 
and markets . . . but there is something cattlemen can 
do to ease the strain on their cows and market heavy 
calves this summer and fall. 


I think creep feeding is a “must” this year. Drouth 
has plagued the West for many months... relief 
has been spotty. Many cow herds are showing dis- 
tress signs. Poor range for the cow means less 
milk for the calf. This really is serious when there’s 
little or no grass for the calf either. The answer to 
this problem is creep feeding. 


Here’s what creep feeding Purina meant in tests with 
more than 3,000 head of cattle. 


1. Heavier calves. 


2. Better cow condition. 
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3. This condition meant 16% more calves the follow- 
ing season. 


4. 34% more Choice and Good grade slaughter calves. 


In our creep-feeding work, dating back to 1933, 
every 10 calves creep fed Purina returned weight 
equal to one extra weaning-sized calf. Cows with 
creep-fed calves carried an average of 44! lbs. 
extra condition. 


Think what this could mean today! One extra 390- 
lb. calf out of every 10, plus 445 lbs. extra condition 
on the 10 cows suckling creep-fed calves...a total of 
845 lbs. extra beef! Figure this at even today’s prices 
and see what creep feeding can mean to you! 


At the Store with the Checkerboard Sign. 
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N. M. Group 
Acts on Drouth 


ROUTH-BORN PROBLEMS OF THE 

cattle industry got first attention at 
the 40th annual meeting of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers Association in 
Albuquerque, Mar. 28-30. 

Three major resolutions adopted by 
the stockmen dealt with the situation: 
In one, they expressed belief that a 1954 
cattle buying program would become 
necessary if moisture conditions do not 
improve within a month; in another, 
they strongly urged ‘continuation of a 
drouth relief program, and in a third 
they called for more adequate planning 
to meet the drouth problem with an 
emergency credit program. 

J. S. Culberson of Lordsburg, son of 
one of the association’s founders and 
early presidents, became president for 
1954, succeeding Ed Heringa of Clayton. 
Elected to vice-presidential posts were 
Carl Johnson, Jr., Lovington; Noel Ran- 
kin, Silver City; Sam D. Steele, Fort 
Sumner; Dick Snyder, Clayton. O. E. 
Moore of Carlsbad is secretary treas- 
urer, and Horace Hening of Albuquerque 
continues as executive secretary. 


Professor John Knox, head of the ani- 
mal husbandry department at New Mex- 
ico A. & M. College, Las Cruces, was 
saluted as the state’s cattleman of the 
year for his services to the industry. 


Among speakers at the three-day con- 
vention were Jay Taylor of Amarillo, 
Tex., president of the American Na- 
tional; U. S. Senator Wallace F. Bennett 
of Utah; assistant secretary of the 
USDA Ross Rizley; M. J. Cook, chief 
of the Packers and Stockyards branch. 


Additional resolutions acted on in the 
sessions called for enactment of S. 2548 
and H.R. 6787, the grazing bills; pro- 
tested any further freight rate increases; 
urged passage of a bill to give owners 
of land patented by the federal govern- 
ment a 3 per cent royalty on oil, gas 
and minerals to offset damages to the 
natural surface resources of the lands. 
They recommended continuation of fed- 
eral and state grasshopper control work; 
reiterated their position that American 
labor, industry and agriculture must not 
suffer in the promotion of world trade, 
and declared themselves opposed to a 
linkage of federal automotive taxes to 
any federal highway proposal. 


The resolutions also requested that 
packers provide figures on grade and 
yield for carload lots to the commission 
firms selling cattle on federally inspect- 
ed markets; they further commended the 
work on predatory animal control by 
the federal Fish and Wildlife Service 
and by the state game department, and 
these agencies were urged to continue 
such activity. 


Never too soon—never too late—to 
make certain you have a share in the 
American National’s new office build- 
ing. 
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Two Sno-Cats take off for a three-week trip along the crest of the Oregon 
Cascade Mountains to make snow surveys. (Photo by P. B. Branstead) 


WEST'S WATER PROSPECTS 


ESTERN IRRIGATION WATER 


prospects reported by the USDA 
(based on near-normal temperatures and 
precipitation from April to June) as de- 
tailed by states is as follows: 


ARIZONA—On the Salt-Verde system fairly 
good; Gila-Frisco, poor; the Gila area, par- 
ticularly San Carlos project, faces extreme 
shortage. 


CALIFORNIA—Near or above normal north of 
latitude of Oroville, slightly below in remainder 
of Central Valley and southern Lahontan areas, 
considerably below in Santa Clara Valley and 
central and south coastal areas—if rain normal 
rest of season. Snowpack slightly under year 
ago in Cascades and northern Sierra Nevadas 
but greater on watersheds south of Stanislaus 
River. Storage in reservoirs for conservation 
above normal except south coastal area. 
Normally on tributaries to Central Valley area 
they would fill in snowmelt. Groundwater 
levels next fall generally lower than 1953. 


COLORADO—Snow water content on high 
elevations 70 per cent normal to near normal 
April 1. Medium and low elevation courses 
less than 75 per cent normal. Runoff on Rio 
Grande. Colorado and Arkansas and major 
tributaries will range 60-70 per cent normal; 
slightly higher on some South Platte tribu- 
taries and North Platte and Laramie; most 
critical on lower Arkansas and Rio Grande. 
Water shortage except where supplemental 
water. Soil moisture in irrigated areas fair to 
poor east of Divide, fair to good on west 
slope. Storage in irrigation reservoirs sub- 
stantially below year ago. Irrigation reservoirs 
substantially below year ago. 


IDAHO—Northern rivers have record snow- 
pack. Serious flood potenials on Kootenai, 
Clearwater, Spokane and Pend Oreille rivers. 
Supplies expected poor in southern Idaho. 
Prospects southern tributaries to Snake River 
22-41 per cent below normal. 


KANSAS—Outlook along Arkansas poor. In- 
flow to John Martin Reservoir may be half 
average unless heavy storms on eastern Colo- 
rado plains. Reservoir nearly empty. Storage 
in Cedar Bluffs Reservoir on Smoky Hill River 
adequate for incomplete irrigation works. Soil 
— in Arkansas Valley in western Kansas 
air. 


MONTANA—Snowpack over Columbia River 
basin exceptionally heavy. Record pack on 
Kootenai River basin, with flood potential. 
April-September streamflows from Flathead 
basin 120 to 125 per cent average. Clark Fork 
River above Missoula 90 per cent. Bitterroot 
River, 107 per cent. Upper Missouri Basin has 
average cover except Marias, Teton and Sun 
Rivers with 174, 163 and 132 per cent of 6 
to 15 year average. Adverse early precipitation 
and temperature could mean flood potential. 
Yellowstone River basin 115 per cent average 
pack. Clark Fork of Yellowstone below normal 
cover and may flow 82 per cent average April- 
September. 


NEBRASKA—Reservoir storage above normal. 
But in western part, along North Platte this 
year’s supply is stored in Wyoming or stream- 
flow from Colorado and Wyoming. Storage and 
expected inflow into North Platte reservoirs 
adequate on North Platte project for average 
irrigation. Current storage sufficient for cen- 
tral Nebraska irrigated district and limited ir- 
rigation development along Republican River. 
Soil — fair, streamflow slightly below 
normal. 


NEVADA—Snow stored water very poor in 
north to fair in central and excellent jn 
south. Along Humboldt tributaries, expected 
flow 40-80 per cent normal, main stem 50 per 
cent. Runoff from east central Sierra 175 in 
north to 85 per cent normal in south. South- 
ern desert sections may expect maybe 15) 
per cent normal flow from snowfed streams, 
Groundwater level below normal. April 1 reser. 
voir storage in seven important reservoirs 179 
per cent capacity. 


NEW MEXICO—Outlook possibly worst in re- 
cent years. Streamflow expected slightly higher 
in Rio Grande than 1950-51-53 but storage and 
expected streamflow less than half normal ir- 
Soils in Carlsbad and Roswell districts ex- 
tremely dry. Similar along Pecos, except reser- 
voir storage slightly better than for Rio Grande. 
Soils in Carlsbad and Boswell districts ex- 
tremely dry. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Did not get snow cover of 
great extent. Ground mostly not frozen and 
snow melted in without flood damage. Soil 
relatively dry and spring rains needed. 


OKLAHOMA—Lugert-Altus irrigation project 
has very limited water. W. C. Austin Reser- 
voir 25 per cent average and 12 per cent 
capacity. Storage from runoff declining gradu- 
ally for three years. Precipitation deficient 
for several months. Soils in irrigated area dry. 


OREGON—Outlook fair to excellent. Near 
average streamflow except in far east. Water 
adequate in west and where storage water 
available. Some eastern lands will have late- 
season shortages unless May-June rains come. 
Water in mountain cover 102 per cent nor- 
mal. Twenty-three reservoirs report 116 per 
cent average. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Less than normal reservoir 
storage. Snow cover well above normal in 
Black Hills. 


TEXAS—Irrigation water extremely short in 
El Paso area which depends primarily on 
Elephant Butte Reservoir. Probably less water 
available from Rio Grande than ever. Slightly 
better for Pecos River in Texas but supply 
short. Pump irrigated areas in northwest have 
extremely dry soils. On Colorado River of 
Texas storage well above past 10-year average 
in Mansfield and Buchanan reservoirs. 


UTAH—Except two small areas, runoffs vary 
from 60 to 134 per cent average. Farming- 
ton-Bountiful area of central Wasatch front in 
north has poorest cover since 1934. In south 
on East Fork Sevier River-Escalante River, cover 
still 50 per cent average. Users with storage 
rights will in general have enough water. 
Those with only natural flow rights except in 
southwest and Uinta Basin can anticipate be- 
low average late-season supplies, unless spring 
very cold, wet. Holdover in 14 reservoirs 66 
per cent capacity. 


WASHINGTON — Rivers have very heavy 
snowpack and prospects. excellent. Chelan 
River has greatest pack in 24 years—62 per 
cent above normal. Flood potential on main 
stem Columbia River as measured near The 
Dalles, Ore. This river expected to produce 
unregulated peak 760.000 cubic feet per second. 
Unusually heavy spring rains and late snow- 
melt could raise to serious magnitude. 


WYOMING—Snow cover above normal in 
Snake River basin. Wind River basin, Big Horn 
and Yellowstone Park watersheds to 80 per 
cent normal in North Platte, Laramie River 
and Pole Mountain drainage areas. This is 
second year south has had subnormal snow- 
pack, and seriousness increased by reduc 
storage in North Platte and Laramie River 
reservoirs. 
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ON the rimrock above Billings, Mon- 
tani, with a sweeping view of a 
great circle of the country that he loved, 
is the tomb of that small modest man, 
“Little - Man - With- A-Strong Heart,” 
Yellowstone Kelly. He was buried there 
with full military honors on a sunny 
day in 1929, and if he could have heard 
the praise heaped upon his name he’d 
probably have squirmed and drawled in 
that laconic way of his, “Heck, I ain’t 
that good!” 

In life he never did attain to the 
grandeur that marked his funeral, nor 
would he have wanted to. Kelly the 
silent—‘The Lone Wolf,” Sitting Bull 
called him—was one with the great wild 
Territory that he knew as did no other 
man alive. Perhaps it was that identi- 
fication with the country that made 
Kelly the greatest of the Indian Scouts. 

“He knew Indians so well that he him- 
self could think just like an Indian,” 
General Miles once said of him. 

But even Kelly almost lost his own 
scalp when he allowed himself a mo- 
ment of relaxation on the Missouri Rivez 
in the fall of 1869. 

“Those Indians didn’t exactly send me 
skedaddling without my pants,” he said 
later, “but they sure put me to walkin’ 
barefoot across 40 miles of as uncom- 
fortable country as you’d want to see.” 


— way his uncomfortable trek back 
to civilization came about was this: 
On a trip to Fort Buford at the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, Kelly heard that sev- 
eral of his friends were camped on the 
Missouri, some 40 miles above the fort. 
He decided that, as he needed a rest 
anyhow, he’d go visit them. 

They welcomed him joyously and en- 
couraged him to stay. They were trap- 
ping, but as a side line they were cut- 
ting wood for the river steamers. Just 
then their supply of wood was low, so if 
Kelly would hunt and scout for them for 
a few days it would release another man 
to cut wood. Kelly agreed, for hunting 
was his favorite sport. 


Two of the men had built a snug 
cabin of green cottonwood logs on the 
west bank of the river, while the third 
member of the party—an old lone-wolf 
trapper called ‘Missouri”—had his cabin 
on the other side. Every morning when 
they were cutting wood he crossed over 
in his dugout to work. 

For half a mile behind the bigger 
cabin, to the bluffs, stretched a thick 
stand of cottonwoods. Beyond the bluff 
was open prairie . . . the hunting lands 
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of the Sioux, the Crows and the Gros 
Ventres. It was a dangerous location, 
but an ideal place to cut wood. The 
hunting was excellent, as the thickets 
swarmed with rabbits and deer, and out 
on the prairie ranged herds of antelope 
and buffalo. 

Late one afternoon Kelly was return- 
ing to camp, packing a small antelope. 
As he came down from the bluffs into 
the cottonwoods, his attention was at- 
tracted to a buffalo cow who came 
charging off the hill at a dead run. 
This seemed unusual and suspicious. As 
soon as she had disappeared he started 
to backtrack her to see what had started 
her on the run. Near the crest of the 
hill he dropped the antelope and, worm- 
ing his way to the top, cautiously looked 
over. 

At first the country seemed empty, 
even of game. But finally a dark spot 
at the edge of a coulee caught his eye. 
It hadn’t been there before, and it ap- 
peared to be moving. Kelly groped for 
his field glasses. 

The glasses revealed that it was a 
horse, and as he watched others came 
into view, slowly grazing up the hill- 
side. Quickly Kelly slid back down the 
hill and, retrieving the antelope, lit out 
for camp. A band of horses could only 
mean one thing—an Indian camp. It 
could be a hunting party, but Kelly 
knew it was more likely that it was a 
party of young bucks on the warpath. 

When he reached the cabin he found 
that his friends Ed and Frank already 
knew of the Indians. “I was just down- 
river,” Frank explained, “and when I 
heard the tinkling of their horse bells I 
dived into a willow bush and laid low 
until they passed. They aren’t Sioux or 
Crows, but it was a war party because 
I saw the leather cases they carry their 
war bonnets and paint in.” 

Over their supper of buffalo meat, 
bannack, and coffee, they discussed the 
situation and finally decided to investi- 
gate as soon as it was dark enough. 
When Kelly rose to buckle on his cart- 
ridge belt, Ed stretched and yawned and 
said, “I didn’t lose no Injuns today. If 
you two want to go hunting for trouble 
out there tonight, I’ll hold down the 
cabin.” 

An hour of cautious travel brought 
Kelly and Frank to a belt of willows at 
the edge of the slough beyond which 
Frank thought the Indians had camped. 
As they crept forward, they heard first 

the tinkle of horse bells and then the 
thump of the hobbled horses. Suddenly 
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a weird chanting broke out, drowning 
out all the other night noises. To Kelly, 
the Indian scout, it was all part of a 
familiar pattern. The braves were 
chanting their war hymn, the usual war 
party prelude to a feast. Obviously, 
these were not simply a group of hunt- 
ers. 

Kelly realized the Indians did not sus- 
pect the presence of white men, and he 
worked confidently forward, motioning 
Frank to follow, until they were so close 
the light night wind brought them the 
odor of burning sagebrush and roasting 
meat. 

They wormed their way to the foot of 
a giant cottonwood. Through the brush 
they could see the glow of the campfire. 
Kelly worked his way to a position where 
he could look down into the camp. The 
chant had died away and the young 
bucks had gathered around, carving the 
meat that had been roasting over the 
coals. 

As Kelly turned to signal Frank to 
join him, there came the low hoot of an 
owl from the thicket behind them. In- 
stantly they froze into immobility. Had 
there been a guard back there who had 
let them slip by and was now signaling 
their presence? 

The Indians stopped eating and turned 
toward them. To the white men lying 
prone in the scant cover of the sage it 
seemed the braves could not help but 
see them. Singly and in pairs the war- 
riors began slipping out of the firelight. 
Had they discovered the presence of the 
whites or did they think the owl’s hoot 
was a signal of an enemy war party 
farther back in the brush? For the two 
men who lay between, either alternative 
was equally bad. 

As Kelly and his friend prepared to 
make a run for it, they were startled by 
the swish of great wings above them. 
They looked up in time to see a huge 
owl sail low over the campfire and dis- 
appear into the night. Slowly the ten- 
sion relaxed. With grunts of laughter 
the Indians went back to their feast, and 
presently the white men slipped quietly 
away. 


bape next morning at daylight they 
were joined by the third partner, 
“Missouri,” who paddled across as usual 
in his dugout canoe. They told him about 
the war party, and he suggested that 
they go back to see if the camp was 
still there. As it was too dangerous to 
work until they knew where the indians 
were, the others agreed to his plan. 









They cached Missouri’s canoe and, load- 
ed down with all the ammunition they 
had, they started down a frosty game 
trail with Kelly in the lead. 

At the campsite they found only coy- 
otes snarling over the scattered bones 
and the still-warm ashes of the camp- 
fire. Presumably the Indians had con- 
tinued on their way. But to make sure, 
and rather than attempt to untangle 
the crisscross trails around the campsite, 
they climbed the bluffs to a point from 
which they could get a good view. All 
that was in sight was a herd of buffalo 
grazing placidly, as if there wasn’t an 
enemy within miles. 

Certain the danger had passed and 
that the roving band of bucks were al- 
ready miles away, the four men sat 
down on the hillside to rest and smoke. 
The late October sun was warm and they 
stretched out on the soft prairie so. 


Suddenly, as if dropped from the sky, 
a mounted warrior appeared. He began 
riding around in a tight circle, as if 
signaling to the others. Kelly was the 
first to see him. Although the range 
was long, over 500 yards, he fired. He 
had no time to notice the effect of his 
shot, for as the gun roared mounted 
warriors appeared on both sides of the 
brave. They seemed to rise out of the 
ground and, as Kelly said later, made 
a picturesque sight with their metal 
ornaments flashing in the sun and their 
plumes and feathers fluttering in the 
breeze. At the moment, neither Kelly 
nor his friends stopped to admire them. 

The warriors whipped their ponies 
into a dead run as they charged. War- 
whoops rose in a wild crescendo and 
guns began to pop. But, before the 
charge had formed, the white men were 
already over the brow of the hill and 


running down the other side for the 
shelter of the brush. 

They flopped down in the sagebrush 
at the edge of the swamp and prepared 
to meet the attack. Indians were stream- 
ing out of the coulee on both sides of 
them, riding to converge on the spot 
where they lay hidden. The plan, evi- 
dently, was to ride them down in a 
frontal attack. 

All four of the whites were seasoned 
Indian fighters, the survivors of many 
tight spots. They waited quietly for the 
warriors to come within range. Then 
they began shooting slowly and deliber- 
ately, wasting no ammunition. As the 
leaders went down, the charge wavered 
and veered off—hardly more than a 
hundred feet from where the white men 
lay. 

Reforming, the Indians came again, 
this time riding past in a long, thin 
wavering line. Their shooting was wild, 
but each time around the line came a 
little closer. Still the four men held 
their ground, shooting with deadly pre- 
cision. With each circle of their hiding 
place, the number of dead and the rider- 
less ponies increased. Kelly left much 
of the defense to the others now, while 
he watched for signs of unexpected 
maneuvers. 


After a bit he noticed warriors slip- 
ping on foot into the brush to encircle 
them and attack from behind. He 
snapped a shot at the closest one and, 
calling to the others to withdraw to 
the cottonwood thickets beyond, started 


wading through the swamp. Quickly, © 


while the Indians were reforming at the 
end of their run, the others emptied 
their guns into the group and followed 
Kelly. 

Within a few minutes the soft muck 
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sucked off their moccasins and they wal. 
lowed on barefooted. Old Missouri stum. 
bled over a rotten log and went dow 
into the knee-deep slime. 


He came up spitting mud and splutter. 
ing. “I wisht,” he drawled, “when m 


Ma had me she’d have thought bette; : 


of it an’ had a baby girl—a goldarned 
little baby girl—instead!” 

Immediately beyond the swamp onl 
took a defensive position in a cotton. 
wood grove. Back to back, each cover. 
ing his own territory, they waited. They 
were still outnumbered five or six to 
one, but here they’d have a chance to 
stand off the attackers. All through the 
forest they could hear the shouts of the 
warriors. 

RADUALLY the sounds of the search 

died away. Still they waited, hour 
after hour, tense and expectant. Was 
this a trap? Anxiously they strained to 
catch any sound which might indicate 
the presence of an enemy. 

Finally Kelly slipped away and scout- 
ed upstream and down. They had lost a 
dozen or more warriors in the initial 
charge. They might, disgruntled, go off 
in search of easier game. Or, turning 
vindicative, they might patiently hunt 
down the white men if it took a week. 
It would all depend on circumstances 
and the mood they happened to be in at 
the time. 

There was no sign of the war party. 
Convinced that they had left, Kelly re- 
turned to his companions and they 
started working their barefoot way back 
to the cabin. In no time their feet were 
bruised and bleeding, filled with thorns 
and cactus spines. Slowly they limped 
to the cabin, only to find it had been 
looted of everything of value. The In- 
ajians had taken their revenge for the 
death of their fellows by the total de- 
struction of all the white men’s belong- 
ings. Food, their store of pelts, the 
traps, spare clothing, and even extra 
shoes were all missing or ruined. 

Two calling cards, an arrow and a 
coup lance, were imbedded in the cabin 
door. 

They were still in danger, for the In- 
dians might return at any time. They 
found Missouri’s small dugout un- 
harmed where they had cached it, and 
in it they crossed to his camp. But it 
would not do for the trip down the river, 
so, subsisting on his meager supplies, 
they waited several days for a steamer 
to pass. It was not the season for much 
traffic on the river, and none came. 
Kelly had orders that required his being 
at Fort Buford by a certain date. The 
only alternative was to start off afoot, 
a 40-mile hike. 

The Indians had carried off almost all 
their traps, but with the few that hap- 
pened to be in Missouri’s cabin they 
trapped a number of beaver. Keeping 
the fresh hides limber with liberal doses 
of grease, they bound the beaver pelts 
to their sore feet and, thus lightly pro- 
tected, started the slow limping return 
to civilization and Fort Buford, 40 miles 
away. 
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Cash and Accrual 
Methods Explained 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Economically speaking, the cash and 
accrual methods will result in the long 
run in the same amount of profits or 
losses, but because of the annual con- 
cept of computing profits and losses 
and the graduated and varying rates of 
income taxes, the cash and accrual meth- 
ods will often yield substantially differ- 
ent annual results. The accrual method 
more truly reflects the operating pic- 
ture of the business whereas the cash 
method often distorts the true picture 
because of delays or acceleration in pay- 
ment of expenses or receipt of income. 

There is a rather novel proposition in 
the field of accounting and in the field 
of income taxation; namely, that most 
ranchers are granted the option of re- 
porting for income tax purposes on the 
cash basis or the inventory basis, which- 
ever they choose. 1) (Numerical refer- 
ences apply to footnotes on P. 23.) In- 
come tax regulations specify for taxpay- 
ers in general that inventories must be 
used in all cases in which the production, 
purchase or sale of merchandise of any 
kind is an income producing factor. 2) 
Since ranchers are in the business of pro- 
ducing merchandise for sale, they are 
an exception to this requirement. The 
regulations also provide that if inven- 
tories are required, no method of ac- 
counting will correctly reflect income in 
regard to purchases and sales except an 


accrual method. 3) Yet we will discuss 
later the very widespread practice of 
ranchers keeping their books on the cost 
basis except for the use of inventories. 
If this practice is proper (and we think 
it should be) then the two major ac- 
counting alternatives for ranchers should 
be called cash and “inventory” instead of 
cash and “accrual.” 


There are two good reasons for al- 
lowing the cow and calf rancher to use 
the cash basis. In the first place, by 
nature and environment a rancher can- 
not be expected to keep as elaborate or 
theoretically perfect records as a banker 
or automobile manufacturer. His office 
is his saddle, and he hasn’t the assis- 
tance of a battery of high-priced ac- 
countants. He must be, and is, given 
right to simple records and tax returns. 

Secondly, the nature of the property 
with which he does business is different 
from that of any other businessman. A 
calf may become a mature cow or bull 
used for the production of other calves, 
and hence factory. Or it may be sold 
as a heifer or steer like any other item 
of inventory. When the calf is born the 
rancher cannot generally tell for which 
purpose it will be held. Also, the cow 
held for the production of calves itself 
grows old and eventually is sold for 
meat. Thus, livestock is of an ambig- 
uous or two-way nature. It may be in- 
ventory or factory, and the factory 
eventually is held for sale. Thus, al- 
though for accounting purposes live- 
stock may be included in inventory, it is 
not a true inventory item and inventory- 





STOCKMEN! 





ing should not be required. 

On the other hand, the cattle feeder 
is in a somewhat different position be- 
cause his costs are more readily ascer- 
tainable and all his cattle are held for 
sale primarily to customers. (There is 
no two-way character to these animals.) 
As a practical matter, the accrual basis 
is probably more advantageous for the 
feeder because it tends to match his 
costs against his profit and to level out 
the hills and valleys of income through- 
out the years, thus keeping taxable in- 
come in the lowest possible brackets 
over a period of years. 


Brief Description of Commonly 
Used Inventory Valuation Methods 
If inventories are used, there are sev- 
eral different methods of valuing them 
which may be used by the rancher. 
Since it is practically impossible ac- 
curately to determine and allocate the 
costs of producing cattle, very few 
ranchers use the cost method or the 
cost - or - market — whichever - is - lower 
method, which are customary in most 
businesses. The farm price method 
fixes the values as estimates of the ap- 
proximate value of the animals on the 
farm at the time of taking the inven- 
tory based on prices at the nearest 
market less costs of disposition. 4) The 
unit-livestock-price, or “constant price” 
method values the animals at the ranch- 
er’s approximate estimate of normai 
costs of production at the time he first 
adopts the method. 5) If, at the time 
the original estimate is made, calves 
normally cost the producer about $25 
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to raise and cows $50, he can adopt 
those prices and must continue to use 
them year after year regardless of 
fluctuations in costs or market values. 
There has been some talk about valuing 
inventories upon other methods such as 
LIFO, but so far as I know, no large- 
scale producer has adpoted the LIFO 
method, probably among other reasons 
because it requires valuation at cost. 
Even on the cash basis, of course, the 
cost of purchased animals cannot be de- 
ducted as paid, but it must be carried 
as a deferred item and used to reduce 
the profit on sale of the animals in- 
volved. Regardless of the accounting 
method used, whether cash or inventory, 
and the method of valuation, animals 
purchased for breeding, dairy or draft 
purposes may be capitalized and depre- 
ciated over their useful life. 6) 
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Advantages and Disadvantages 
Of the Two Methods 


The cash basis has the advantage of 
utmost simplicity, and as we will see 
from the practical application of these 
principles to an actual case it has an 
actual dollars-and-cents tax advantage 
when applied to capital gains on the 
sale of breeding livestock. The cash 
basis has the additional advantage of 
flexibility by permitting a producer to 
choose the time when he will incur in- 
come by making a sale or when he will 
acquire a deduction by purchasing sup- 
plies and feed. The cash basis has the 
disadvantage of ballooning income into 
high tax bracket in years’ when. 
through choice or force of circumstances, 
a producer has to sell more than usual 
and is unable to offset the increased in- 
come by advance purchases and pay- 
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ment of expenses. This disadvantage | 
however, is largely obviated by the ceil. 9 
ing of capital gain rates on sales of the Na 
breeding herd. Also, in a poor market 
year a taxpayer on the cash basis may 
be forced to make sales in order to hay: 
income against which to deduct his ex. § 
penses. fe 

The accrual method has the advantage ff 
of tending to even out rises and falls in J 
income more or less automatically and) 
it avoids the taxing at high rates of | 
forced sales or bunching up of income, 
Also, expenses may be deducted in the 
year incurred whether or not they hay | 
been actually paid, thus avoiding any 
need for borrowing of cash at the end 
of the year for the purpose of paying 
bills. And finally the accrual method ¥ 
makes for more accurate bookkeeping 
and truer financial statements. On the 
other hand, the accrual method has cer. ff 
tain disadvantages: An accrual taxpayer 
is unable to take full advantage of the 
capital gains law when he sells breed. } 
ing, dairy or draft livestock; the accrual | 
method requires more complex recor¢- 
keeping and income reporting, and often | 
an income tax must be paid on inven- }) 
tory increases either in numbers or | 
value, which may prove to be only “pa. [ 
per profits.” 

Probably the most disadvantageous 
method, income tax-wise, for a cow and | 
calf producer is the accrual basis with | 
inventories valued at farm prices. Ina 
period of rising prices, the producer 
will pay substantial income taxes on | 
purely paper profits resulting from the } 
increase in value during the year of | 
animals on hand at the end of the year, J 
which profits may never be realized § 
when the animals are sold in _ later 
years. The tendency of the farm-price 
method is to accentuate the hills and 
valleys in a producer’s income and thus, 
in effect, offset a principal advantage 
of the accrual method. It practically | 
eliminates, moreover, the advantage of | 
capital gains in sale of breeding stock. ) 
For a feeder, on the other hand, the 
farm price inventory method is highly 
advantageous. 


Hybrid Methods of Accounting 
Many livestock producers compute in- 
come by means of inventories, but ac f 
tually report all their other transac ¥ 
tions as payment of expenses, taxes, in- 
terest and receipts from the sale 0 
cattle, hay and other products on the f 
cash basis. As a practical matter, this 
is probably the simplest way a producel [ 
can keep his books and at the same > 
time get the benefits of using invel Ff 
tories, using little more than a check JF 
book and a cattle count. As long as the 
practice is followed consistently, and 4 ; 
long as expenses and income are kept i 
reasonably current, this hybrid methot f 
should be considered perfectly satisfat f 
tory. It reflects income more accu f 
ately than the cash basis. And in yeal 
past, Internal Revenue agents have gel 
erally approved this method for hut 
dreds of thousands of stockmen. How 
ever, occasionally when other items ! 
a tax return are questioned, some reve 
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RODUCE 


nue «gents have also criticized this 
method. Since this practice is fol- 
lowed by so many producers, and since 
this method, if used consistently, will 
reflect income just as clearly as the 
pure cash basis, I think the commis- 
sioner wrong in trying to force 
ranchers who inventory their livestock 
to use the accrual method in all respects. 


The Diamond A. Cattle Company case, 


91 T.C. No. 1, decided Oct. 9, 1953, 
holds in effect that a large-scale cattle 
producer using unit-livestock-price in- 
ventories and keeping certain accounts 


on an accrual basis must keep all ac- 
counts on the accrual basis. There is a 
very strong dissenting opinion in this 
case arguing that the computation of 
income by the means of inventories 
alone does not mean that the cattle pro- 
ducer must use the accrual basis. Ac- 
tually, the commissioner only required 
one large item to be placed on the ac- 
crual basis and left a number of smaller 
items on the cash basis. This case will 
undoubtedly be appealed, and it can 
probably be distinguished from the reg- 
ular operation of most livestock pro- 
ducers because the taxpayer did keep 
books and tabbed some of the accounts 
by the labels customarily used in accrual 
accounting, such as accounts receivable 
and accounts payable. This is not true of 
the ordinary operator, and the language 
of the majority opinion in the case is 
significant: 

“This is not a case in which the 
commissioner has attempted to 
change a long esablished and con- 
sistently used method of accounting 
on the ground that it does not clear- 
ly reflect income or on any other 
ground. Instead he has merely in- 
sisted, as the law and regulations 
require, that the petitioner consist- 
ently follow the method of its 
choice; i.e., an accrual method, with 
respect to several substantial items 
which would have to be accrued un- 
der any proper accrual method. . .” 


Purchased Animals 

My experience has been that there is 
a great deal of misunderstanding and 
confusion among livestock producers 
and, often, their advisers as to the 
proper treatment of purchased animals 
on the unit-livestock-price inventory 
basis. The most common difficulty 
seems to be that purchased animals are 
often included in ending inventory of 
the year of purchase at the unit-live- 
stock price rather than the purchase 
price, although the cost of purchasing 
such animals is deducted in the year 
paid. This treatment, of course, gives 
rise to an understatement of income for 
that year by the amount that the pur- 
chase price exceeds the unit-livestock 
price. This. is an erroneous treatment 
clearly contrary to the regulations and 
has been the source of a great deal of 
controversy between livestock producers 
and the commissioner, although most of 
the cases have been settled out of court. 
_ When a revenue agent discovers this 
Improper treatment, he will increase the 
ending inventory for the year by the 
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amount of the difference in purchasc 
price and unit livestock price, thus in- 
creasing income for the year by that 
amount, but he will often refuse to make 
an adjustment in beginning inventory 
for that year to reflect the purchase 
price of animals on hand at the begin- 
ning of the year which were erroneously 
valued at the unit-livestock price. The 
law is quite clear that if the commis- 
sioner makes an adjustment to the value 
of ending inventory for a _ particular 
year, he must make a similar adjust- 
ment to beginning inventory for that 
year in order to prevent a distortion of 
income. 7) The argument of the com- 
missioner has been that the upward ad- 
justment in beginning inventory will 
allow the taxpayer to escape paying an 
income tax resulting from the erron- 
eous treatment of the purchased animals 


in earlier years. This is true when the 





adjustments are made back to the bar 
of the statute of limitations, but the 
ccurts are fairly unanimous in holding 
that the fact that a taxpayer escaped 
income in earlier years now barred by 
the statute of limitations is no grounds 
for distorting income in an open year. 
This proposition has been clinched by a 
recent decision in the second circuit in- 
volving the analogous problem of the in- 
come tax treatment of the involuntary 
change by the commissioner of a tax- 
payer’s basis of accounting from cash 
to accrual method. Commissioner  v. 
Dwyer, 203 F. 2d 522 (C. A. 2nd 1953). 
8) 
Effect of Section 3801, I.R.C. 
However, there is some doubt whether 
or not the taxpayers’ victory on this is- 
sue is permanent, because of a weapon 
which the commission has to protect the 
revenue in situations like this. This is 
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OBSTETRICAL 
CHAIN 
BS-211—30” size. $ .90 
BS-212—60” size $1.50 
BS-213—Handle__ $1.59 


BS-82 
Postpaid....... 





CATTLE CALLER 


ELASTRATOR 


Rubber ring cuts off circula- 
tion for bloodless castration, 
dehorning and docking. 





EAR NOTCHER 


SCREW WORM BOMB 


Kills screw worms 
instantly and pre- 
vents re-infestation. 
One Bomb treats 180 
to 270 wounds. 
BS-504 


Postpaid.......... $1 85 


NECK CHAINS 


Solid brass tag, plated 


AUTO HORN 
Guaranteed to Call Cattle cuts clean notch. Plated. 
hoice of round, V or 
Shipped complete with square end notch. 


steering post control lever 


chain with heavy ring. 





oF Be cai teidatardeo-aaaatetien -99 ea. 
Postpaid... SUG Ett oman tee $ .95 ea. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF WESTERN’S COMPLETE BREEDER SUPPLY 
CATALOG. HUNDREDS OF HARD TO GET ITEMS. WE’LL RUSH YOUR COPY 
OUT “PRONTO.” ALL MAIL ORDERS SHIPPED PROMPTLY, TOO. 
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MERCANTILE CO. 
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pia SPRAYER 


for spraying livestock, farm 
buildings, orchards or fence rows 
—up to 350 Ibs. pressure (41 gal. 
per minute) at normal PTO speed. 
COMPLETE KITS “Ready-To-Use”—Equipped with NYRO 
“Nylon-Roller” Pump, the tractor pump proved best for both 
performance and wear. Complete with all controls, gauges, hose, 
fittings and connections. The low-cost answer to your need for 
a high pressure sprayer for livestock and other uses! 

WRITE For Catalog showing variety of Trak-Tor Sprayers 
offered, also “‘Wide-Jet’’ Sprayers. All at new low prices! Also 
*30-Day Trial Plan’, Write- 

TS-3 


Farnam Co., Dept. 

Have you forgotten something? Is it 
your contribution to the American Na- 
tional’s building fund? 







Omaha, Nebr. 
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Model ‘'S’ 


The “LOW COST” Way to 
CONTROL FLIES 


The method 
recommended by so 
many state colleges 


Improved “Spring Encased” 
ROLLER APPLICATOR 


12-FT. “Double Unit” — Cheaper 
than building your own. Lasts 


10 times as long. Felt-Burlap wi INSECTICIDE 
roll. Heavy duty canvas cover METHANOX CONCENTRATE 
Spring encased for longer wear 


greater scratchability. Filler One gallon makes 5 gals. of 
magazine for easy filling. oil. Approved for either dairy 


ORDER DIRECT ahd SAVE! Send % beef cattle — $8.75 per gal. 
check w/order, and we ship par- COMBINATION OFFER 


cel post prepaid, COD, if yu BOTH 
prefer. Write— For Only. 2GO25 


Cattle King Co., Box 114 AC Omaha 12, Nebr. 
Angus heifers make 


SUPERIOR MOTHERS 


Less calving trouble 
Angus heifers have less calving trouble, for 


Angus calves have smaller, polled-shaped 
heads. Gives you more calves to sell. 


Give more milk 
Angus cows are alert, aggressive mothers 
. . provide more milk for their calves. 
Gives you bigger calves to sell. Be ahead! 
Build an Angus herd! Buy Black heifers! 


American Angus Assn., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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When g > 
farmers make good profits 
with Milking Shorthorns, 
When times are tough, you 
STILL make nice profits. 
That’s true because, even : ee 

if beef and milk are in over-supply and prices drop on 
both, you still have both barrels loaded! You have 50% 
more bargaining power than specialists. Under AVER- 
AGE farming conditions, Milking Shorthorns will give 
more profit because they convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk, and butterfat most econom~- 
ically. Get the interesting, indisputable facts about 
DUAL-PURPOSE Milking Shorthorns. Either sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months, $1.00; 
$2.00 per yr.; 3 yrs., $5.00; or write for FREE Details. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
313-00 S. Glenstone AC-5 Springfield, Missouri 
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Section 3801 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The applicable parts of Section 
3801 provide generally that the com- 
missioner can collect a tax for a year 
otherwise barred by the statute of limi- 
tations if the taxpayer adopts an incon- 
sistent position and obtains a determi- 
nation by means of a court decision, 
final action on a claim for refund or a 
closing agreement, that an item of in- 
come upon which a tax was paid in an 
open year should actually be subject to 
tax in the barred year. Thus, the spread 
between the original and corrected be- 
ginning inventory for the earliest open 
year (which spread would also be an 
increase in ending inventory for the 
prior year and thus an increase in in- 
come for that year) may very well be 
subject to taxation in the prior barred 
year if all the requirements of Section 
3801 are met. There is a difference of 
opinion whether changes of inventory 
values are “items” of income or deduc- 
tions within the meaning of the provi- 
sions of Section 3801, but the Court of 
Claims has held that they are, 9) and 
the Tax Court has left the question open. 
10) Due to the relatively large number 
of cases in recent years holding that 
similar adjustments must be made to 
both ending and beginning inventories 
by the commissioner, I look for consid- 
erable litigation on the application of 
Section 3801 to this type of situation. 


Permission to Change from 
Accrual to Cash Basis 

The regulations provide generally that 
a taxpayer can change his method of 
accounting only if application for per- 
mission to change is filed with the com- 
missioner within 90 days after the be- 
ginning of the taxable year within 
which the change is to be made and only 
if the taxpayer and the commissioner 
agree to the terms and conditions under 
which the change will be effected. 11) 
Because of the known advantage of the 
cash basis in connection with capital 
gains on the sale of animals from the 
breeding herd, highlighted by legisla- 
tion in 1951, many livestock producers 
made application to the commissioner 
for permission to change to the cash 
basis. The commissioner refused to act 
on these requests for almost two years 
after the passage of the 1951 Revenue 
Act. However, as a result of the efforts 
of the National Live Stock Tax Commit- 
tee, on May 12, 1953, the commissioner 
issued a release stating that the Internal 
Revenue Service will no longer withhold 
action on applications by livestock rais- 
ers to change their method of account- 
ing for income tax purposes. In the last 
few months it has processed a number 
of avplications for permission to change 
te the cash basis, and to date the limi- 
tations and restrictions imposed by the 
commissioner have been reasonable. 

A practical way to effect a change in 
accounting method without having to 
obtain the commissioner’s approval is to 
have the business taken over by a new 
taxable or new reporting entity. For 
instance, a sole proprietor might take 
in his son or some member of his family 


and form a partnership for the operation 
of his livestock business, and at that 
time it would be permissible to elect a 
new method of accounting without hay. 
ing to ask for permission. The forma. 
tion of a corporation to take over the 
business of a proprietorship or partner. 
ship would have the same result, as 
would the liquidation of a corporation 
and the formation of a partnership to 
operate the business. As a result of 
Revenue Ruling 144, 12) issued in Ay. 
gust of last year, it appears that the 
Internal Revenue Service will not ree. 
ognize that a change in the member. 
ship of a partnership resulting from the 
death, withdrawal, substitution or ad- 
dition of a partner or a shift of inter. 
ests among existing partners, will, in 
itself, effect a termination of a part- 
nership for federal income tax pur. 
poses so that a different annual ac. 
counting period can be used. Although 
the ruling does not mention a change 
in the method of accounting employed 
by the partnership, the service may very 
well take the position that the method 
of accounting may not be changed just 
by reason of the named changes in the 
membership of the partnership. This 
ruling does not establish an irrevocable 
presumntion that the accounting period 
cannot be changed, and in a proper case 
a change can be made. 


Dollars and Cents Tax Advantage 
From Use of Cash Basis by 
The Individual Rancher 

Now why is the cash basis more ad- 
vantageous when capital gains on the 
sale of breeding herd animals are al- 
lowed? The answer is simply this: 
On the cash basis, the entire proceeds 
from the sale of raised breeding animals 
are subject to capital gains treatment; 
ie., the gain is cut in half, and only 
half the profit is subject to tax on an 
individual’s return, with a ceiling tax 
of 25 per cent of the gain. When the 
taxpayer uses inventories, however, the 
amount of the inventory value of the 
breeding animal sold is taxed at one 
time or another as ordinary income, and 





COVER PICTURE 


This real sweet little fellow was born 
on the Pattridge Polled Hereford Ranch 
near Golden, Colo. 
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only the excess of the selling price over 
the inventory price is subject to capital 
gains. Thus, it can be seen that the 
cash basis will always result in a lower 
tax on sales from the breeding herd re- 
gardless of the tax brackets, and the 
advantage can be very substantial as 
the tax brackets increase. Of course, 
this tax advantage is not as pronounced 
for corporations, particularly small 
ones, because corporate capital gains 
are taxed at a flat rate of 25 per cent, 
and corporate rates on ordinary in- 
come for 1958 were only 30 per cent and 
52 per cent. 
Summary 

Most ranchers can elect to use the 
cash or accrual basis for reporting in- 
come, but once a method is elected, a 
change can be made only with the com- 
missioner’s approval. The cash basis 
has the advantages of simplicity, flex- 
ibility and tax savings on sale of breed- 
ing herd animals. It has the disadvan- 
tages of ballooning income if forced 
sales occur due to drouth or other 
causes, and a taxpayer may be forced 
to sell when he would not otherwise do 
so in order to create income against 
which expenses can be offset. The ac- 
crual basis tends to level out the hills 
and valleys of income over the long 
pull, eliminates the need of borrowing 
money at the end of the year to pay 
expenses in order to get deductions. It 
makes for more accurate bookkeeping. 
The accrual basis is disadvantageous be- 





33 years ago they told me: 


“YOU HAVE LESS 
THAN A YEAR TO LIVE!” 


“MUST HAVE BEEN back in 1919 or ’20. 
Hopelesscase of diabetes. Noknown cure. 


“BUT HERE 1 AM. They found a treatment 
—insulin—in time. Today, nobody has to 
die of diabetes. 


“CANCER, I know, is a tougher problem. 
But the laboratories can lick that one, 
too—with our support. Already, they’re 
curing people who would have been 
done for a few years ago. Last year— 
thanks to $5,000,000 allocated by the 
American Cancer Society from our con- 
tributions—they found out a lot more 
... though there’s still a long way to go. 


“THEY NEED MONEY, though. $5,000,000 
is still less than 4 cents per American per 
year. Not enough to find the answer fast 
enough—230,000 Americans are going 
to die of cancer this year, they say. 


“PM NOT RICH, but I gave ’em $50 last 
year—hope to do better this time. After 
all, where would J be if the laboratories 
working on diabetes, that time, hadn’t 
been given enough support—?” 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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cause the taxpayer is unable to take 
full advantage of the capital gains law 
on the sale of breeding animals, the tax- 
payer must use inventories and keep a 
more complex set of books, and some- 
times income taxes must be paid on 
increases in inventory values which may 
be only “paper profits.” If inventories 
are used, the unit-livestock-price method 
is preferable to the farm-price method. 
The income tax status of the hybrid 
method of using inventories but report- 
ing all other receipts and expenses on 
the cash basis is being questioned by 
the commissioner, but because of its 
widespread use and basic reasonableness, 
it is doubtful if the commissioner will 
succeed in forcing its abandonment. 
Purchased animals must be inventoried 
under the unit-livestock-price method at 
purchase price, but breeding animals 
may, at the option of the taxpayer, be 
taken out of inventory and capitalized 
and depreciated. Inventory valuations 
and accounting methods, once adopted, 
should be consistent, because changes in 
values or methods may result in distor- 
tions in income subject to attack by the 
commissioner.—Stephen Hart, Attorney 
for National Live Stock Tax Committee. 
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NEW FILMS AVAILABLE 

Lederle Laboratories showed a pre- 
view in Denver of their new film, ‘The 
National Western,” one of a series of 
Lederle films built around important 
livestock shows of the country. Much 
of the filming was done on the ranch of 
Lyman Linger near Loveland, Colo., 
who also played the important role. 

* * * 

Available from Swift & Co., Chicago, 
are five films: A Nation’s Meat (27 m.), 
By-Products (10 m.), Meat Buying Cus- 
toms (10 m.), Who Buys Your Live- 
stock? (9 m.) and Livestock and Meat 
(49 m.). 


Supp. 101 (Ct. Cl. 


* * * 


You can also of course get American 
National films, “The Land of Our Fath- 
ers” and “All Flesh Is Grass,” by writ- 
ing to 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
. . . These films are going to be used 
quite extensively for showing in eastern 
summer camps this season. 

* * * 

If you want a comprehensive list of 
movies pertaining to the livestock and 
meat industry, write to the American 
Meat Institute, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 
















































NEW SHEEP GROUP FORMED 


A National Sheep Association was or- 
ganized in Indianapolis in mid-March. 
Henry C. Besuden, Winchester, Ky., was 
elected president. Purpose will be to 
“promote the sheep industry through 
education, research, public relations, ad- 
vertising and merchandising.” Sam 
Guard, editor of Breeder’s Gazette and 
one of the organizers, said the new asso- 
ciation “will not be competitive to the 
National Wool Growers Association or 
other sheep organizations, but will sup- 
plement and aid them.” 
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RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By Dorothy McDonald 


HETHER WE LIVE SO FAR 

north the snow isn’t gone until April, 
or in the Southwest where the last green 
is burned out of the grass by mid-June, 
there is one month of spring that all 
ranch women in this hemisphere seem 
to share—the lovely month of May. 

Lilacs, forsythia, all the spring bulbs 
are blooming in parts of the country 
where winter lingers long, while in the 
arid lands roses, delphinium, all the 
bright blossoms of summer are having 
their last lavish fling before the “little 
death” that drives their sap deeply into 
their stems when the mercury soars as 
it will in a month or two. 

Just now, I think, all of us who love 
our own small patch of earth are sisters 
under the skin . . or should I say under 
the earthy rim that darkens the finger- 
nails of all true gardeners in May! 

Two garden-minded letters came to the 
Ranch House this month—one from 
North and one from South Dakota. I’d 
like to share them with you. 

ce ole 


Mrs. Earl Morrell of Dunn Center, 
president of North Dakota’s ‘CowBelles, 
says: 

“Today is so lovely we dare hope 
that spring is just around the corner. 
The window in front of my desk shows 
part of a flower bed—just some brown- 
ish, straggly bushes that cheered us 
last summer with their bright blooms 
—hbut today it seems I’ll be out there 
soon with the rake and the hoe start- 
ing next year’s garden. What a lift 
it is to a woman’s heart to get out and 
dig in the good earth! Do you think 
of Dakota as a bleak place, as some of 
our eastern friends do? Wish you 
could look out of MY Ranch House 
Window now—our grove, planted with 
such high hopes 30 years ago, has not 
disappointed us. Just the sight of the 
tall, shady trees, with the picnic spot 
below the garden, in view now that the 
limbs are bare, is a promise of hours 
of pleasure when summer comes again. 


I love flowers even though wind and 
weather often unite to thwart our 
dreams for a beautiful garden. Or, as 
happened a few years ago, floods 
swept the spot along the creek in front 
of our house that had yielded so much 
beauty for many seasons. Away went 
all my flowers, my petrified rocks, my 
perennials and, worst of all, my soil! 
But a true gardener never gives up. 
We plant and hope, cultivate and watch 

. and are never completely disap- 
pointed.” 

(You are so right! And we wouldn’t 
be worthy of the name of gardener if we 
let little things like fire or flood or 
drouth discourage us from _ planting, 
would we ?—ED.) 

* * * 

The second letter is from a new gar- 
dener, Mrs. Pete White of Oelrichs, who 
is secretary-treasurer of the South Da- 
kota CowBelles. She writes: 

“Our weather is beginning to warm 
up and I want to be able to have every- 
thing out of the way so I can start 
work in my yard and garden. We’ve 
always lived where water was scarce 
and I could never have any for my 
yard, but a year ago we bought this 
place where we have an abundance of 
water, and I am so anxious to start 
planting. I know so little about gar- 
dening I expect to make plenty of mis- 
takes but still think I’ll enjoy every 
thing about it. Our yard is beginning 
to green up a little, the tulips are com- 
ing up and trees beginning to bud out. 
It’s spring!” 

* * * 

Indeed it is, and so for CowBelles 
everywhere—in North and South Dakota, 
in California and all points between—it’s 
May once more. I hope it brings long 
sunny days, and small sweet rains, and 
the good smell of moist earth and grow- 
ing things to all of us. 

The world can’t help but seem a pretty 
wonderful place after all, can it, on 
these first bright days of Spring? 








AT HOME ON THE RANGE 


I don’t know where they get them, 
but the ladies up in Tulare County, Cali- 
fornia (co-originators with the Kern 
County group of our now wide-spread 
recipe cards beef promotion idea), seem 
to come up with the most original re- 
cipes. When you’ve been an enthusiastic 
cook for more than 30 years, as I have, 
most “new” recipes are likely to be just 
a subtle variation on one you’ve used for 
years. But a batch of recipe cards from 
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Tulare County is likely to turn up such 
surprising items as “sugar cured sir- 
loin,” good as good can be and entirely 
unlike anything else I’ve ever tried or 
heard of. 

Even Himself, one of those men who 
can’t stand the idea of “sweet’ning” in 
anything but dessert, and who has been 
known to stalk furiously out of the 
kitchen when he surprised me adding 
just that subtle “extra” of a few grains 


of sugar to buttered carrots or peas 


or stewed tomatoes—why, even he 
praised the extra-flavorful steak result. 
ing from this recipe. 


Oh, and by the way, that longer broil. 
ing time, and the greater distance from 
the broiler, is the real secret of good 
rare steaks that aren’t “bloodraw.” Try 
it for yourself and see. And if you don't 
have a modern gas or electric range with 
a broiler, don’t let that bother you. The 
very best broiled steaks, it seems to me, 
are those broiled between the grids of 
an old-time wire toaster over a good 
thick bed of coals in the old kitchen 
range. A piece of aluminum wrap 
snugged around the bottom of the toast- 
er will prevent the juices from dropping 
on the coals and flaring up to burn the 
meat. I use aluminum foil on the broiler 
of my gas range, too. Easier to throw 
it away than to have to scour the broiler 
every time, I think. 


“SUGAR-CURED” SIRLOIN 


1 sirloin steak, 4 1 clove garlic 
inches thick 1 tbsp. dry mus- 
1% cups soy sauce tard 
3 cups granulat- 4 or 5 large white 
ed sugar onions 
METHOD: Mix mustard and soy sauce, 
Pour about half an inch deep in roasting 
pan. Rub steak with garlic and soak 5 
minutes on each side in the sauce. Sprin- 
kle half the sugar over the top and cover 
with slices of onion about an inch thick. 
Broil, about 5 inches from heat, basting 
frequently, for about 35 minutes. Re- 
move pan from oven, discard onion and 
sugar crust. Turn steak and follow same 
procedure. Steak will be rare and very 
flavorful but not sweet. 


Try at)... it is se good. And ‘so... 
good eating ... and good evening to 
you all.—D.M. 


Meet Your Neighbor 


WAS DISAPPOINTED not to be able 

to present Johnie (Mrs. Norman) Fain 
to you in February when we featured 
the Arizona CowBelles, though I did at 
that time share with you her final 
letter as “Wagon Boss” of the Arizona 
CowBelles as it seemed to me to epi- 
tomize what many of the state offi- 
cers were feeling as their year ap- 
proached its end. 

But because Johnie Fain is at once 
so typical and so outstanding a member 
of the Arizona CowBelles, I could not 
be content to let it go at that. So here 
at last I’m proud to say, “Folks, meet 
Johnie Fain and her fine family.” 

For this story of one of Arizona’s 
outstanding ranch families I am _ in- 
debted to Mrs. Nel Sweeten Cooper 
and Mrs. John Neal. 

Johnie Lee Parsons Fain was born 
in the small town of Snyder in West 
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Texas, near the family ranch. She 
is the youngest in a family of three 
girls and one boy. 
In 1918 when John- 
ie Lee was a small 
girl her father sold 
his ranch and 
moved to Arizona, 
residing first in 
Skull Valley area 
where Johnie at- 
tended grammar 


school. 
Her education con- 
tinued in Prescott. 


She was voted the ' 
most popular girl in 
high school and was 
president of her senior class. During 
these school years her name was often 
coupled with that of another popular 
pupil, Norman Fain. 

After graduation she returned to 
Texas and studied piano in the Fort 
Worth Conservatory of Music. Then 
her father was taken ill, and Johnie 
became a secretary in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Worth, a position 
she held for three years. 

In 1928 it was no surprise to their 
many friends when Norman Fain re- 
turned from a “business trip to Texas” 
with Johnie as his bride. She has lived 
on the ranch almost continuously since, 
taking time out to raise a very inter- 
esting family: Donna Lee Fain Wells, 
a graduate of Arizona University, now 
married and living in California; Car- 
olyn Sue, a sophomore at Arizona State 
College, and Norman William II, still 
in Prescott High School. 


When her children reached school 
age she drove them to and from school, 
usually an 80 mile trip. During the 
War she donated each school day to 
office work for the Red Cross. 


Johnie Lee has always ridden in 
both the spring and fall roundups, 
and accepts no privileges because of 
being a woman. She wears batwing 
chaps and rides a double-cinch sad- 
dle. Her Stetson hat sits firmly on 
her head as any good cowhand’s 
should. In fact, at a distance no one 
can tell that she isn’t one of the reg- 
ular riders, as indeed she is. 


Mrs. Fain 


Her mother-in-law, Mrs. Mildred 
Fain, always came to the ranch at 
roundup time to take over “riding 


herd” on the young Fains so that Nor- 
man’s top hand would be free to go on 
roundup. There is a deep love and un- 
derstanding between the two Mrs. 
Fains. 

Johnie Lee’s home on the Rafter 11 
Ranch sits by the side of the road, and 
truly it is that—A House By The Side 
Of The Road. She is known through- 
out the state for hospitality. Many of 
the nation’s visiting “big wigs” are 
taken there to give them a taste of the 
real West, quite often without any no- 


SWALLOWED RICHES 


In Izmir, Turkey, a slaughterer was 
able to retire recently, to live the rest 
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tice to Johnie Lee. She always rises to 
the occasion, and can feed one or a 
dozen extra any time for she is a 
natural hostess and an excellent cook. 

Johnie Lee is also deeply interested 
in her community and state. In 1949 
she helped organize Yavapai CowBelles 
and was their first president. As 
“wagon boss” for Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers in 1952 she promoted a fund-rais- 
ing campaign for the newly formed 
Arizona Boys’ Ranch. When she fin- 
ished almost $40,000 had been raised, 
a sum sufficient to build and fully 
equip one large unit which was named 
“Cattle Growers’ Cottage.” 


In 1953 she was president of the 
Arizona CowBelles. She is a member 
of the Arizona State CowBelles’ yard- 
age project and a director on the board 
of the state group. She is editor and 
commentator of the Yavapai CowBelles 
weekly radio program. She also serves 
as organist for the Community Church 
in her district and is leader of the 
youth group of that Church. She is 
also a member of the mounted quadrille 
team of Prescott. 


No story about Johnie Lee Fain 
would be complete without mention 
of Norman, her husband, for they 
are a very close and devoted couple. 
Tall, broad-shouldered Norman Fain 
impresses you as being a true West- 
erner. He usually wears a pipe stuck 
into the middle of his cheerful smile. 
He has spend six of his forty-seven 
years as a state senator. He is in- 
terested in the material welfare of 
his state and community; has served 
as president of the Yavapai Cattle 
Growers and the Arizona Cattle 
Growers. He is a member of the 
Arizona Underground Water Com- 
mission. 


Norman was born at Camp Verde in 
1907. His parents were fine old Ari- 
zona pioneers. His father, Dan Fain, 
has long been recognized as one of the 
state’s outstanding cattlemen; it was 
he, so far as we can learn, who started 
and developed the idea of feeding 
range cattle a mixture of salt and cot- 
tonseed meal, a_ practice which has 
proven of incalculable value to the cat- 
tle industry of the Southwest. 


In June, 1952, when Johnie Fain was 


anpointed wagon boss of the “Arizona’s - 


Biggest Roundup,” the calf donation 
plan was decided upon to raise money 
for another cottage at Arizona’s Boys’ 
Ranch, Norman was one of her most 
fervent supporters and workers. He 
now serves with 23 other business men 
from all parts of the state as a di- 
rector of the ranch. 


This “Cattle Growers’ Cottage” is 
home for ten boys who need “another 
chance” and will forever be a living 
memorial to Johnie Lee Fain and all 
the cattlefolk who worked so hard to 
build it. 


of his life off the gold and jewelry he 
found inside the animals he slaughtered 
during his “career.” 








The Universal Stock Chute 


(With foot-trimming attachments) 
The world's best cattle machine. Used 
by 5,000 leading cattlemen. 





The Calf Cradle 


The most efficient and convenient 
means for handling 100- to 300-pound 
calves. 





The “Hot Iron” Heater 


The most modern and efficient means 
for heating branding and dehorning 
irons. Please specify which is pre- 
ferred—butane or distillate. 


GEO. K. TURNER 
MFG. CO. 


Cimarron, New Mexico 
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A Message from 
The President of the 


National CowBelles 


Congratulations to the South Dakota 
CowBelles—and a warm welcome to the 
cattlewomen of southern Nevada who 
are interested in joining hands with 
other CowBelle groups of the nation. 

Let’s get on the bandwagon, Cow- 
Belles, and send in suggestions to our 
secretary for a name for our all-beef 
cookbook. This title should be brief and 
in keeping with the all-beef recipes con- 
tained therein. Each state president is 
responsible for contributing a total of 
22 tested recipes on various cuts of 
beef (emphasis on the less demanded or 
economy cuts). The deadline for getting 
all this cookbook material to us is July 
1. However, brand donations may be 
sent at any time. If we are assured of 
adequate financing for the initial pub- 
lication we can have greater distribu- 
tion and get a better price for printing 
in large quantities. We need your co- 
operation and assistance. 

To those state presidents and general 
council members who have not sent in 
their pictures and information on their 
activities—we would appreciate receiv- 
ing these as soon as possible. We should 
like to have this information compiled 
before that July 1 deadline. 

Our Editor Dorothy McDonald is do- 
ing an outstanding job for us. We are 
fortunate to have this talent for our 
“Chimes.” 

To those members who are receiv- 
ing “Chimes” under separate cover— 


that is, other than in the PropuUcEeR 
—we regret that it will be impossible 
for us to continue this separate mail- 
ing. The clerical work involved has 
been done through the kindness of the 
Denver office at no expense to the 
CowBelles; we have only been charged 
for the actual cost of printing and 
postage. We cannot continue on this 
basis much longer as the work at the 
Denver office is under considerable 
pressure and the separate addressing 
and mailing of the Chimes reprints 
would have to be farmed out at addi- 
tional cost. Our $1 yearly dues do not 
allow for this expenditure for the 
small number of reprints that are sent 
out. I might suggest that the yearly 
subscription to the PRODUCER is only 
$2, and free to all members of the 
American National. Therefore until 
such time as other arrangements are 
made, our Chimes will appear only in 
the PRopUCER and automatically be 
mailed to subscribers and all members 
of the ANCA. 

Remember July 1 for all recipes and 
brands; Mrs. Carlisle is cataloging all 
brands and I am receiving the recipes 
from the state presidents. 

We are enjoying beautiful spring 
weather just now... and to each and 
every one of you, may you have a suc- 
cessful and prosperous season.—Marian 
Guthrie. 

* * * 
’ A letter last month from Alma (Mrs. 
M. E.) Trego, vice-president, reminds 
us that state presidents are to send in 
their beef slogans so that we can begin 
soon to publish them in the Chimes. 

In fact, here’s one right now, from 
Ilda May Hays, president of the Oregon 
CowBelles: “For a Well Balanced Diet— 
It’s Roast Beef—Try It!” Very nice, 
don’t you think? How about some 
others? 

* co * 
REPORT ON THE SOUTH 
DAKOTA COWBELLES 

Early in the spring of 1951 Mrs. John 
Sutton of Onida received a letter from 
Mrs. Lyman about plans to organize a 
National CowBelles. Mrs. Lyman wrote 


thinking South Dakota already had a 





South Dakota CowBelle ain. te to r.) Mrs. Bud Thomas, Interior, presi- 
dent; Mrs. L. R. Houck, Gettysburg, vice-president, and Mrs. Pete White, Oelrichs, 


secretary. 
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CowBelle organization, which it did not 
So, during the stock growers’ 60th ap. 





nual convention at Rapid City in June, : 


Mrs. Sutton called a meeting of stock. 








men’s wives and daughters who wer |) 
interested in forming an organization, | 


The pros and cons were discussed an 


all the ladies seemed to share the same 
idea: They would like an organization 


purely for the social aspects of the f 
thing and did not want anything that | 


would mean a lot of work and prepara. 


tion. Most of these ladies were ranch. 
ers’ wives living in small communities 
where they already had all the com. 
munity projects they could handle out. 
side their homes. They felt that they 
came to the conventions for a vacation 
and relaxation. It was decided to have 
that kind of CowBelle organization, 
Mrs. John Sutton was elected president, 


ean 7 “waren 
Soe eee re 


The charter was left open for one r 
year and at the end of that time the PJ 


CowBelles had 151 members. 

During the annual stock growers’ con- 
vention in Aberdeen in 1952, Mrs. Ernes} 
Ham was elected president. The Cov. 
Belles had a successful year under her 
leadership. (We had hoped to introduce 
Mrs. Ham in a “Neighbor” column this 
month, but ole debbil deadline prevented, 
But we’ll introduce you to this charming 
South Dakota cattlewoman some time 
very soon.—Kd.) 

During the third annual meeting of 
the CowBelles at Deadwood in 1953 Mrs, 
Bud Thomas became president. 

So far we have only two local organ- 
izations but there are rumors of an- 
other taking’ shape. The Tri-State 
CowBelles is a local organization in 
the northwestern corner of the state 
and its members are from South Da- 
kota, Wyoming and Montana; but in 
order to belong you must be a men- 
ber of the South Dakota CowBelles. 
They were organized last July and 
elected Mary Larson president. So 
far they have been busy getting or- 
ganized and promoting interest in the 
CowBelles. At Christmas time these 
ladies purchased beef to be put in the 
Christmas baskets for the needy. 

The Elm Springs CowBelles are lo- 
cated in the west central part of the 
state, and like the Tri-State group were 
just organized last summer so have done 
little but organize and work on mem- 
bership. They have had several parties, 
square dances and entertainments to get 
acquainted and spread good will. 

This past year our president, Mrs. 
Thomas, sponsored a _ slogan contest 





SPRINGTIME ON THE RANGE 


You can talk about the beauty 

Of foliage in the fall 

When the leaves begin to rustle 

And the geese begin to call; 

And for beauty you may think that 

Roses bl g are the thing, 

= for me it’s white-faced cattle 
As they blossom in the spring. 
(Sorry, we do not know the au- 
thor. This was handed to . 
Pete White, secretary of the South 
Dakota CowBelles, by one of the 
members. Does anyone know who 
wrote it?) 
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among the CowBelles. She has also 
started a movement to give a prize to 
the 4-H girl showing the best animal at 
the state fair, the class to be decided 
later. The South Dakota CowBelles are 
also discussing a booth at the state fair 
and I wouldn’t be surprised to see it go 
over. 

The South Dakota Stock Growers were 
gracious enough to give us a page in 
their monthly magazine, and the secre- 
tary fills this page with letters from 
CowBelles, reports of activities at the 
quarterly meetings the ladies attend in 
conjunction with the Stock Growers and 
other news of interest to CowBelles. 

While we haven’t done much to write 
about yet, we all feel that our organi- 
zation has created more interest in the 
Stock Growers and increased member- 
ship and attendance at the annual con- 
ventions. You know, when a woman gets 
interested in something she’ll drag the 
old man out some way or other.—Mrs. 
Pete White, secretary. 

* * * 


HERE AND THERE WITH 
OTHER COWBELLES 


On Mar. 19 the Harney County 
(Oregon) Stockgrowers put on a meat 
demonstration in Burns. The public 
was invited. A meat specialist from 
Oregon State College cut a side of 
beef and explained the cutting and the 
important factor of grades and what 
it should mean to the consumer. A nu- 
trition specialist from the college gave 
a cooking demonstration. The Harney 
County CowBelles assisted the Stock 
Growers (and the local officers acted 
as hostesses; these were Mrs. Dick 
Hotchkiss, president; Mrs. Alberta Ot- 
ley, vice-president, and Mrs. Dell Wit- 
zell, secretary-treasurer). 

» ££ & 


Grant County CowBelles (Oregon) 
were visitors so they could get point- 
ers for their own forthcoming demon- 
strations. Visiting guests, introduced by 
Miss Ilda May Hayes, president of the 
Oregon CowBelles, included Mrs. Fred 
Lemcke, Mrs. Robert Koble and Mrs. 
Joe Oliver, officers of the Grant County 
CowBelles; Mrs. Wanda Phipps, home 
demonstration agent, and Mrs. Paul 
Steward and Mrs. Joe Oliver of the 
state CowBelles. 

* * * 


CowBelles from eight organizations 








WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 
For Men, Women and Children 
Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 
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CowBelles met for their annual lunch- 


were present at the northwestern re- 
gional meeting of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association at Fort Collins Mar. 
23 the Larimer County group acting as 
hostesses. Luncheon was attended by 
about 50 CowBelles. About 50 men at- 
tended the regional meeting. Mrs. Tom 
Field, state president, conducted the 
afternoon meeting when possibilities in 
“beef promotion” were discussed. Cow- 
Belle organizations represented were 
Boulder, Pikes Peak, North Park, Pueblo, 
Morgan and Associated Counties, Mid- 
dle Park, Gunnison and Larimer County. 
e 2) 


The Northern Arizona CowBelles held 
their annual meeting at Holbrook in 
February. Officers elected were: Mrs. 
Oscar Reed, president; Mrs. Ivy De- 
Spain, first vice-president; Mrs. Evelyn 
Hutcherson, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Betty Paulsell, secretary-treasurer. Di- 
rectors named were Mrs. Dorothy Pol- 
leck of Coconic County, Mrs. Francis 
Mahan of Navajo County and Mrs. Alene 
Barth of Apache County. 


The group chose this year to try to 
have several small service projects 
rather than one big one. Last year when 
it joined the state group it sponsored 
Arizona Boys’ Ranch. It is helping 
distribute Arizona’s beef recipes. 

* * * 

The Douglas County (Washington) 
CowBelles will be the first group in the 
state to have a delegation riding to the 
state convention in Okanogan in May. 
It will be a two-day ride—one night in 
the mountains and the next, if all goes 
well, the group should be able to bed 
down in Okanogan. (Good luck, ladies; 
it should be a wonderful trip!—Ed.) 


* * * 


The Las Animas County (Colorado) 






Cy EXTRA LETTERS OR 

= FIGURES = 25¢ EA, 
Complete with set of figures t to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. all for $425, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
allsizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
Prices. 


EAR TAGS 


Several kinds to 
select from, Write 
for prices. 


Ath Mewes. aly 


NECK CHAINS 


1.Bright silvery 

finish chain. 
2.Solid brass num- 

ber plates. 
3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 


horn and hoof tools, remedies and hune 
dreds of items for the stock raiser, 


—Write for it. 
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eon late in February, at which time they 
heard a report on the beef stickers by 
Mrs. John Myers and one on beef pro- 
motion by Mrs. James Cummings. Mem- 
bers were asked to turn in their favorite 
beef recipes with slogans. 

* * * 


At a meeting of the Colorado Cow- 
Belles in Cortez in conjunction with 
the regional cattlemen’s meeting it 
was announced that the state Cow- 
Belles will have a booth at the Fed- 
erated Women’s Club convention early 
in June. Presided over by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Tom Field of Gunnison, the 
CowBelles discussed beef promotion 
ideas to be undertaken in cooperation 
with the Cattlemen’s program. The 
newly-organized Southwestern Cow- 
Belles were hostesses for the day. 

a 


The Gunnison Valley (Colorado) Cow- 
Belles met on Apr. 1. In an essay con- 
test Dorothy Gaskill won first place, 
Beverly Leonard and Jack Cope tied 
for second, and Robert Miller was award- 
ed third prize. Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Fehling of Nathrop entertained with an 
interesting account of a recent visit to 
South America. Door prizes of “beef 
bacon” were won by Mrs. Virgil Spann, 
Mrs. Ed Leonard and Ernest Means. 


Look 





This One 





What Do You See Here 
That Your Herd Needs? 


@ More Weight at weaning and 
maturity 

© Thriftiness: Determination to sur- 
vive on sparse range — Ability 
to fatten on fair pasture 

® Hardiness: Proven resistance to 
pink eye, cancer eye, anaplas- 
mosis, lumpy-jaw 

®@ Heat Tolerance: Ability to pro- 
duce milk and make growth in 
summer’s heat 

® Laboratory Tested for beef pro- 
duction 


ABBA can supply you with 
birth-to-weaning figures on 1294 
Brahman crossbred calves. 


FREE 
Write Dept. A 


AMERICAN 


LE 
eS 


1208 LOUISIANA ® HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
















BHR SALE 


AT PARKER, S. D. 
Bones Hereford Ranch 


PARKER, S. D. 





BREEDERS: USE THIS SPACE | 


To give essential facts about your next sale. It will bring 
you the buyers. The cost is small. 





ANGUS ASSOCIATION WINS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AWARD 

A certificate for outstanding achieve- 
ment in public relations in the field of 
agriculture has been presented to the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders As- 
sociation; the award was made during 
the tenth anniversary convention of the 
American Public Relations Association 
in New York City. The award-winning 
entry will be placed in the public rela- 
tions collection at the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, where it will be 
available for study. It reviews the work 
of the administrative and field staffs 
of the breed organization in relation to 
the notable growth of the breed. 


DENVER SETS JUNIOR DATES 

A report from the National Western 
Stock Show at Denver sets the date of 
the second annual junior fat beef mar- 
keting day as Sept. 15, and the ninth 
annual junior Christmas beef show and 
sale at Dec. 8. 


CHICAGO SHOW FILM AVAILABLE 

Of interest to cattlemen is the new 
12-minute, 16 mm. sound film of the 
1953 International Live Stock Exposi- 








WRITE FOR INFORMATION || 





tion held last fall in Chicago. Highlights 
of the judging of 26 breeds of cattle and 
other stock are shown, as well as scenes 
from the horse shows. The film is free 
on request to show headquarters—842 
Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. 


ANGUS TOUR PLANNED 
TO SOUTH AMERICA 
Cattlemen who wish to attend the 
Palermo stock show opening July 31 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, will be able 
to join an international Aberdeen-Angus 
tour. A special air tour is being ar- 
ranged by Braniff International Air- 
ways through Panama, Peru, Argentina, 
Uruguay. The tour leaves Miami July 
24, stopping first at Panama. It will 
end Aug. 15 at Miami. Complete de- 
tails can be had from the Aberdeen- 
Angus Journal, Webster City, Ia., or 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders 
Association, Chicago 9, II. 


TEXAS FAIR LISTS PRIZES 
Livestock and poultry premiums at 
the 1954 State Fair of Texas, Oct. 9-24, 
will total $85,411. Premiums for the 
Pan-American Livestock Exposition will 


Dizzy Dean 
On Double D 


Baseball’s Dizzy 
Dean, and Mrs. 
Dean, are shown 
with two of the ani- 
mals from a newly 
acquired interest — 
a ranch operation of 
purebred Herefords 
on which Pat (that’s 
Mrs. Dean) lends a 
common-sense hand. 
Dizzie now divides 
his time between du- 
ties as a sports com- 
mentator, the Here- 
fords on his 300- 
acre Double D 
Ranch near Kauf- 
man, Tex., and oth- 
er projects. 





come to $67,127; Junior Livestock Shoy 
premiums will figure $15,480. The beet | 
cattle division of the Pan-Americay } 
event will offer $22,220 for Hereford f 
Aberdeen-Angus, Brahman, Santa Ger. | 
trudis and Shorthorn cattle. There wil 
also be a special herdsman award of f 
$550. 


BRAHMAN REGISTRATIONS _ Up ; 

A registration certificate was issued | 
on the 200,000th Brahman by the Ameri. | 
can Brahman Breeders Association jp | 
January. Started in 1924, the organiza. } 
tion’s books on Feb. 28 showed ther | 
were 202,113 cattle on the ABBA ree. 
ords. The breed has doubled in size since ) 
1948, and since 1936 total registration 
figures have doubled at almost regular 
four-year intervals. 


GERTRUDIS GO-ROUND ENDS 

The Santa Gertrudis Breeders Interna. | 
tional headquarters announces that the | 
first “go-round” of classification of } 
Santa Gertrudis cattle will terminate 
May 30. A total of 33,764 animals had 
been classified as of Apr. 1, in this 
country, Cuba and South America. 


TRIPLE U TOP $1,000 ; 
Totals yielded by the sale at the Triple 
U Hereford Ranch, Gettysburg, S. D, | 
last month reached $50,815 for an aver- | 
age of $332 on 133 head. There were 53 [ 
bulls and 80 females in the offering, | 
and the top bull sold for $1,000; the fe 
male top price was $405. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS AV. $443 ; 
The national all-female congress sale 
held by the American Milking Shorthom | 
Society in Springfield, Mo., Apr. 2, 
where buyers from all states and Canada 
bid on 35 selected females, ran up anf 
average of $443.86. Not so high as inf 
previous years, this was considered by | 
breeders to be excellent in view of the | 
market and drouth in many areas. High | 
selling cow went for $825. 


PAINTER BUYS BLEDSOE HERD 


The Painter Cattle Company of Rog 
gen, Colo., recently bought the regis 
tered Hereford herd of Henry Bledsoe 
of Yuma, Colo. The deal included 23) f 
cows and bred heifers, 70 fall calve P 
and four bulls. F 


FLORIDA U. HERD IMPROVED 

A $7,500 grant from the Southeaster | 
Livestock Improvement Association, '} 
non-profit Florida organization, hap 
provided the University of Florida with} 
an outstanding Hereford bull and 13 reg F 
istered females. 3 


HEREFORD CONGRESS NOTE | 

The National Hereford Congress, Maj) 
20-22, is expected to attract 1,000 perg 
sons to Colorado Springs for three day 
of sessions, on which a feature discus 
sion will take up the matter of how ® 
produce more pounds of better valtt 
beef from fewer cows. Another progra! 
highlight will be a display of Colorat! 
Herefords and grading Hereford stee" 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCE 
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which will be slaughtered and carcass 
graded for the crowd on May 22. Chair- 


man lars Prestrud, Littleton, Colo., 
stresses that all cattle producers and 
feeders as well as registered breeders 
are invited to attend the congress, which 


is sponsored by the Colorado Hereford 
Association with the American Hereford 
Association. 

For the first time, the Congress has 
included a woman in the panel discus- 
sions. Mrs. Melva Busbey of the Tree 
Top Ranch at McClave, Colo., will join 
with George Ellis, Bell Ranch, N. M., 
and Ear! Monahan of Hyannis, Nebr., 
in a forum, “More Pounds of Better 
Beef from Fewer Cows.” 


TWO ANGUS SHOWS SLATED 

Two national Aberdeen-Angus shows 
are scheduled for 1954; they will give 
breeders a chance to compete for a total 
of $22,000 in cash premiums. One of 
the events will be held in conjunction 
with the Centennial Towa State Fair, 
Aug. 28-Sept. 6. The second show is 
planned on the Pacific Coast during the 
Grand National Livestock Exposition in 
San Francisco, Oct. 29-Nov. 7. 


HUGE HOLDINGS CHANGE HANDS 

New owners of the largest registered 
Hereford herd in America, spreading 
over four counties in the Texas Pan- 
handle, recently took over operation of 
the properties when the Mill Iron Ranch- 
es were claimed by new owners Phil 
Tovrea and Kemper Marley, both of 
Phoenix. 


COMMERCIAL ANGUS SALE LIST 
COMPILED BY NATIONAL GROUP 

The American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers Association has compiled a list of 
more than 25,000 commercial Angus 
cattle, some for sale now and some for 
contracting for delivery later. The list- 
ings, available upon request, include 
steers, heifers, bulls and cows, some with 
calves at side, being sold by large and 
small commercial Angus producers in 
38 states. For copies, write Information 
Service, American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders Association, 9 Dexter Park 
Ave., Chicago 9, TI. 


RED ANGUSMEN ORGANIZE 

_ Formation of the Red Angus Associa- 
tion of America rose out of the recent 
gathering of a group of Red Angus 
cattle breeders at Fort Worth, Tex., 
where they elected Waldo E. Forbes of 
Sheridan, Wyo., president. Temporary 
headquarters will be at the home of 
the president, and Mrs. Forbes: has been 
appointed temporary executive secretary. 
Permanent, centrally located headquar- 
ters will be selected later. A’ssociate 
membership will be open to breeders of 
commercial Red Angus; stated purpose 
of the new association is perpetuation 
of the Red Angus as a useful breed of 
beef cattle through careful selection and 
recording of animals; a herd book will 
be set up to accomplish this. There are 
known to be several herds of the breed 
in this country; the Red Angus are 
progeny of registered Black Angus. 


May, 1954 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 


MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS — 


10% discount on serviceable aged bulls—in keeping with cattle prices. One or a carload. 
Females at $300 each, less 10% on 20 or more. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 


623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 


POLLED OR HORNED HEREFORD BULLS 


Our bulls have sired top selling feeder cattle 
for many commercial cattlemen 


RUGGED BULLS 
A. B. Hardin 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE 


WHR TOTAL $121,335 
Last month’s sale of Wyoming Here- 
ford Ranch Herefords at the ranch, 
Cheyenne, saw 175 females add up to 
total sales of $108,315 for an average of 
$619, and 20 bulls total $13,020. 


BULLMANAC A GOOD ‘BUY’ 

Jack Frost, of Jack Frost Ranches, 
Dallas, Tex., has brought out another of 
his highly readable and informative 
Bullmanacs. As in previous editions, the 
booklet (some 75 pages) contains a 
wealth of miscellaneous data; several 
timely articles on dwarfism and other 
subjects; a plenitude of photographs, 


Kansas City Whiteface Home on Hereford Drive 


Official opening 
of the new Ameri- 
can Hereford Asso- 
ciation’s headquar- 
ters building in 
Kansas City has 
been set for Octo- 
ber, during the 
American Royal 
Livestock Show, at 
which time the as- 
sociation will hold 
its annual meeting and 


— 


¥ oe 






nquet in the new structure. The address is Hereford 


REASONABLE PRICES 
Phone 022F23 


Gillette, Wyo. 





Purebred and 
Commercial 


MONTANA 


and a wonderful collection of drawings 
by the famous cartoonist J. R. Williams. 
You can get copies of the Bullmanac by 
writing to Jack Frost Ranches, 2112 
Tower Petroleum Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 


SUTTON SALE PRICE $525 

A total of $94,500 was realized on 
180 head of registered Hereford bulls 
which commercial producers from six 
states bought late last month at Sutton 
Bros.’ Hereford Ranch in Agar, S. D. 
The auction featured strong bidding 
throughout, to establish an average of 
$525 for the bulls led into the ring. Top 
price was $1,350. 


x 


Drive, the city having so named the street in front of the building which over- 
looks the confluence of the Kaw and Missouri rivers, the airport, industrial dis- 
trial district and stockyards. In front of the building is a 90-foot granite pylon 
atop which will be a 14x19-foot Hereford bull made of plastic and lighted from 


within at night in true colors. 
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BEEF SLOGAN SIGNS READY TO GO 


INAL ORDERS ARE BEING TAKEN 

for metal signs carrying a beef slo- 
gan which a rancher can erect on his 
property adjoining highways. 

First announced in the April PRODUCER, 
the non-profit sign program has met 
with enthusiastic response. 

The steel signs are 20-by-20 inches in 
size. Large white letters on a deep red 
background carry the slogan “Enjoy 
BEEF for HEALTH.” On the reverse 
side is the vertical lettering “Eat Beef” 
with a center space left to accommodate 
a pole. 

The signs are designed to be erected 
along fence lines so that both sides may 
be read by traffic. However, they are 


punched to allow hanging from fences, 
nailing to barns or attaching to trucks. 

There is no minimum order for the 
signs, which are being provided at cost 
at $2 each, including postage. However, 
stockmen are urged to order several 
signs adequately to cover choice loca- 
tions. 

Orders should be sent directly to Lyle 
Liggett, American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, 515 Cooper Building, Den- 
ver 2, Colorado. 

The initial announcement brought or- 
ders for as many as 50 signs from one 
rancher. All orders will be filled this 
month. Samples will also be provided 
state associations and other groups who 














A mountain ranch on the eastern 
slope of the lower range of the Rockies 
west of Denver is the base of opera- 
tions for big, 
friendly Leavitt 
Booth of Arvada, 
Colo., president 
of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation. Run- 
ning a “family in- | 
stitution” type 
ranch, in which 
everybody is an | 
interested helper, 7 
Mr. Booth has @ 
about 250 head of 
cattle. He says 
he used to run steers, but changed over 
to a cow-and-calf outfit because he 
feels the calf operation is “a little 
more practical.” He has held the ranch 
since 1935. It carries an entirely com- 
mercial herd—all Herefords. 

A forest permit on the Arapahoe 
National Forest takes care of about 
160 of the Booth cattle—the other 90 
head run on leased and owned land 
which totals about 4,000 acres. 

This rancher grew up “right in the 
country”; went to a country school (a 
few months each summer, surprisingly 
—three months some years, six months 
at other times). Says he: “There were 
four pupils in the largest class . . 
and I was one of those four!” He at- 
tended Arvada High School and then 
went on to extension work. 

Mr. Booth uses top quality regis- 
tered bulls. He runs them for three 
years; he keeps yearling heifers at 
home and they go out into the herd as 
two-year-olds. 

A year or two ago the Colorado 
Bankers Association gave Leavitt 
Booth an award for soil conservation 
practices, particularly in recognition of 
reseeding and deferred grazing. He 
has developed a good grazing cover. 
Mr. Booth also follows a program of 
fencing and water diversion. A pilot im- 
provement demonstration was set up 
on the ranch last year. The experi- 


Leavitt Booth 
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The State Presidents 


mental plot is sponsored by the CCA 
with the Extension Service and the 
Forest Service. It has to do especially 
with carrying capacity and the effect 
of it on the range ... (“I leave a third 
for cover,” says he.) 

Mr. Booth enjoys working with the 
association he heads and devotes con- 
siderable time and energy to it, esti- 
mating that perhaps half his time goes 
to it now that he is the president. He 
notes a gratifying increase in public 
interest in the industry as an out- 
growth of a good beef promotion pro- 
gram. There is, too, a more cooperative 
spirit from other industries, and great- 
er cooperation with the Forest Service 
and grazing people. 

There is pride in Mr. Booth’s asser- 
tion that “We’ve held out against price 
supports and still are against them.” 
The big association problem in his 
thinking is moving beef into consump- 
tion. One way his organization will 
try to handle this is by sending its 
people to the various service groups 
to tell the beef story. 

The Booths have a boy in the service 
and a girl in high school who is very 
helpful to her dad on the ranch and 
is a fine rider. Mrs. Booth, who is vi- 
tally interested in CowBelle activities, 
is kept fairly busy these days with “a 
little rascal of 30 months.” The ranch 
they live and work on was started by 
Leavitt’s grandfather during the “panic 
of °93.” Some of the land is leased 
from another old-timer, Uncle August 
Brumm. 

Mr. Booth is a member of the Colo- 
rado Grange, a past president, of the 
Gilpin-Jefferson Cattle Association and 
he belongs to the Odd Fellows and 
various agricultural groups. He served 
two years as treasurer of the Colorado 
association, then was vice-president be- 
fore his election to the presidency. He 
wants to continue to be active in the 
association and to devote some time 
to affairs of the American National, 
for he sees a tremendously increased 
value in working closely with the Na- 
tional. 





may wish to add association identifica. 
tion at a slight additional cost. 


The roadside signs are meant to sup- § 


plement a sign program inaugurated by 
the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
and since adopted in other states. Signs 
in this program are large billboards 
carrying’ a merchant’s advertising mes. 
Sage on one side and a beef slogan on 
the other. Ranchers are asked to make 
choice highway locations available for 
the billboards at no charge. 

“The billboards program should pro. 
vide tremendous advertising potential. 
ities,” Mr. Liggett declared. “However, 
not all ranchers live along highways 
considered desirable by major adver. 
tisers. The smaller signs will provide 
supplemental coverage and an equally 
great impact if properly used.” 


World Cattle, Hog Numbers 


World cattle numbers went up last 
year to a new record high, but the in- 
crease was smaller than in the past few 
years. At the start of 1954 there were 
around 856 million head of cattle in 
the world—1 per cent more than a year 
ago and 15 per cent more than pre-war, 
Source of the data is the USDA’s For. 


eign Agricultural Service. 
* * * 





A recent survey discloses there are 
301 million swine in the world. This is 


2 per cent under the figure of a year | 


ago, but 18 per cent above the lower 
1946-50 level. 


SUGGESTS WHEAT HOUSES 

A Washington scientist has offered 
a solution to the surplus wheat problem. 
Stanley F. Reed says he has developed 
a formula to convert wheat into build- 
ing material which could be used instead 
of plywood to make houses and furti- 
ture, and even airplane wings. Looking 
somewhat like cork, it can be used plain 
or coated with aluminum or veneer; Mr. 
Reed says it would be cheap to mass 
produce. 


CATTLE ON FEED 


There were 1 per cent fewer cattle o | 


feed for market in the 11 Corn Belt 
states Apr. 1 than a year earlier—a de 
crease of about 30,000 head. The num- 
ber of cattle on feed Apr. 1 for the 


country as a whole appeared to be down | 


2-3 per cent from Apr. 1 of last year, 
compared with a decrease of 9 per cent 
on Jan. 1. Cattle number placed on feed 
during the January-March period was 


sharply higher; marketings of fed cat- ; 


tle were only slightly higher. These 
figures come from an Agricultural Mat- 
keting Service report. 


MOST PER SQUARE MILE 

With 72 head of cattle per square 
mile, Iowa leads all states in the density 
of beef cattle numbers, according to the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
Kansas ranks second with 42.1 beef amr 
mals per square mile; Missouri, Okla- 
homa and South Dakota follow with 
35.4, 35.2 and 34.1 per square mile, tf 
spectively. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Feedlot Operators Return to Generous 


OUTHERN IDAHO CATTLE FEED- 
S ers pinned their faith on roughage 
last winter after several seasons of 
Corn Belt rations, E. F. Rinehart, live- 
stock specialist of the University of 
Idaho extension service, reports in a 
summary of 19 feedlot tours. The 
roughage did a pretty good job. 

The tendency was to return to the old 
system of making maximum use of 
youghage, he said. Corn Belt rations 
were not evident. Urea and morea were 
not being used. The Purdue mixture was 
fed on only one farm. 

Farms visited on the tours were feed- 
ing more than 10,000 head of. beef con- 
sisting of 7694 steers, 922 calves, 683 
cows and 779 heifers. Nearly 2,000 
ranchers and farmers attended one or 
more tours. 

Windbreaks and bedding were in gen- 
eral use, Mr. Rinehart reported. Stacks 
of threshed straw were common in the 
Upper Snake River Valley. Most other 
lots had baled straw. Only three feed- 





The USDA has issued a new Farmers 
Bulletin, “Irrigating Corn,” containing 
information for those who irrigate, or 


plan to irrigate corn. Rooting habits, 
water requirements and land-preparation 
needed for good irrigation of the plants; 
construction of farm ditches and water- 
control structures—these and other de- 
tails are covered on the booklet. A 
single copy may be obtianed free from 
the Office of Information, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


A good number of mouth-watering 
recipes and pictures are to be found in 
“Beef ... from range to range” put out 
by the Agricultural Extension Service of 
Colorado A.&M. College, Fort Collins. 
This circular, No. 181-A dated March, 
1954, leads off with a brief history of 
the beef on the hoof as it goes from 
range to feeder to market; then from 
packer to retailer to consumer. (26 
pages.) 


Just published by the University of 
Arizona Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in Tucson is an illustrated bulletin 
on Reseeding Desert Grassland Ranges 
in Southern Arizona. The report is 
based on studies and observations of the 
USDA’s Southwestern Forest and Range 
Experiment Station and SCS, in cooper- 
ation with many Arizona ranchers and 
the university’s station. Bulletin 249 is 
available without charge. 


COW AND HEIFER SLAUGHTER 
A USDA report shows cow and heifer 
slaughter under federal inspection in 
February this year to be 46.1 per cent 
of all federal cattle slaughter. This 


= with 38.6 per cent in February 
do. 
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lots were without bedding. 

Some of his other observations in- 
cluded: 

“Trace minerals and bonemeal were 
used in one feedlot out of five. A daily 
allowance of 1/10 pound trace minerals 
and 1/10 pound bonemeal was included 
in the ration of 16 per cent of the cat- 
tle. Others had minerals available free 
choice and in block form. No difference 
was noticed. 


“Feeding methods varied but the gen- 
eral opinion was that maximum use 
should be made of hay, silage or by- 
product feeds early in the feeding period 
and the greatest use of grain toward 
the end. Nearly all those feeding on 
the farm were in favor of feeding a long 
time on limited grain for the reasons 
that they were finding a market for hay 
and silage, and producing maximum 
amounts of corral fertilizer for their 
fields. 

“Alfalfa hay was generally rated too 
low and silage too high. Corn silage 


Use of Roughages 


was greatly preferred over grass silage. 
The trouble with grass silage was us- 
ually because of inexperience. It was 
agreed that calves failed to gain enough 
on a ration with a high percentage of 
silage. Of two ranches previously win- 
tering calves on grass silage one had 
changed entirely and the other par- 
tially switched to hay. This coincides 
with results reported by cattlemen last 
winter. 

“Maximum amount of grain for fin- 
ishing was generally 1% pounds for each 
100 pounds live weight. Daily rations 
varied—hay from 2 to 30 pounds, and 
grain from 5 to 19 pounds. Raising the 
grain ration was found difficult by 
many. Unless the feed was ground and 
the grain mixed with hay or silage, feed- 
ers reported difficulty in getting con- 
sumption of a maximum amount of 
grain. 

“As the weather was dry and mild, 
gains were better than might be made 
in a hard winter.” 


MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE ‘EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE 


MRS. J. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 
DAYTON, WYOMING 


eta 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 


Sen 


NOW 4 SULFAS GIVE EVEN 
GREATER GERM FIGHTING SCOPE 
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Largest ba ch-mixing feed plant, built by John W. Williams & Sons for C. P. 


Richins at Blythe, Calif. It has a mixing capacity of 75 tons an hour. Inset shows 
the panel where pushbuttons, replacing manpower, weigh and sort out ingredients 
for the feed formula, and flashes and horns tell when the customer’s load is ready. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Hearings on HR 6787 (companion bill 
S-2548 has already passed the Senate 
and the Welker motion delaying it with- 
drawn) have been completed and the bill 
is expected to be reported to the floor 
shortly. ...F. E. Mollin, executive sec- 
retary of the American National, is in 
Washington on this as well as tariff 
matters. . Orr Garber, Big Horn, 
Wyo., is chairman of a committee of the 
National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, that is interested in the 
bill which was approved at the New Or- 
leans convention of that organization. 


In reorganization of the Bureau of 
Land Management three headquarters 
have been set up: at Portland (James F. 


Doyle, administrator), Salt Lake City 
(H. Byron Mock, administrator) and 
Denver (Westel B. Wallace, adminis- 
trator). These will replace the former 
six regional offices. Eleven state BLM 
offices will be located in Spokane, Port- 
land, Boise, Billings, Cheyenne, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Reno, Sacramento, Phoe- 
nix and Santa Fe and an additional 
branch of the Sacramento office in Los 
Angeles. 


In an economy move, the Grand Mesa 
National Forest with headquarters in 
Grand Junction, Colo., has been consoli- 
dated with three other west slope for- 
ests. The Grand Mesa will be divided 


between the Uncompahgre Forest with 


Mountain Stares Terernone 
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headquarters at Delta, the White Riye — 
at Glenwood Springs, and the Gunnison ff 


Forest at Gunnison. 


The Forest Service will make no mop § 
land purchases pending a review of the} 


federal government’s land acquisition 
policy. A Senate appropriations yb. 
committee has been so informed by the 
Forest Service. 


According to a report of the Twen. 


tieth Century Fund, surpluses rathe 
than deficits were the “troubles” of 1837 
In that year the Treasury disbursed $98 


million of excess revenue to the states, | 


PASTURE LEASING SLOW 


ON KANSAS BLUESTEN | 
Reports of the Agricultural Market. P 


ing Service and the Kansas state board 


of agriculture show leasing of Kansas } 


bluestem pastures slow this spring; by 


Apr. 1 only 60 per cent of the available } 


acreage was under lease, as compared 
with 84 per cent a year ago and 97 pe 
cent in 1952. The 10-year 


average ff 


(1943-52) for Apr. 1 was 86 per cent, 


Main reason given for the condition js 
the critical shortage of stock pond wa- 
ter. Heavy movement of cattle into the 


area was not expected to start before } 


mid-April. 


Building Fund Contributors | 


. . . Continuing a listing of donatois 
to the American National’s building fund 


at Denver, the following have receivel | 
thanks for their support of the project: [ 





ALABAMA 
Alabama 


Catttlemen’s Assn. 


ARIZONA 


James L. Findley 


Louie P. Horrell 
CALIFORNIA 
Frank S. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Geo. J. Otterson 
Rowe Ranch, 


Harry J. McClean, 


Trustee 
COLORADO 
Myrtle A. Black 
F. H. Blair 


W. C. Harris Grain 


& Cattle Co. 


Holland and Hart 


Paul Pattridge 
Rio Blanco 
Farmers & Stock 
Growers Assn. 
Wm. Seckler 
Arthur A. & 
Martha Haley 
Smith 
A. P. Starr 
IDAHO 


Island Park Land 


& Cattle Co. 
IWOA 
F. W. Hinkhouse 
KANSAS 
J. C. Harper 
Marc C. Rucker 
LOUISIANA 
Louisiana 


Cattlemen’s Assn. 


MONTANA 
Harry Burnsides 
Mark Clemow 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCES 


Amos Kelly & Son 


C. K. Malone 


M. H. Staudahur 


NEBRASKA 
Samuel Loomis 
NEW MEXICO 

Fernandez 

Company 
(Floyd W. Lee) 
Walter Hanna 

& Son 
NORTH DAKOTA 
F. D. Armbrust 
Frank & Anne 

Ciha 

Christian 

Sternberg 

OKLAHOMA 
Henry C. Hitch 

OREGON 

J. C. Cecil 
C. M. Kennedy 

Locey Bros. 
Ernest Locey 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Louis Beckwith 

TEXAS 





; 
; 
5 


Joe B. Matthews 


UTAH 
Mrs. Reuben 
Meeks. 
McKinley Morrill 
C. D. Wallentine 
WASHINGTON 
Alan Rogers 
Whitman Co. 
Cattlemen’s Assn. 
WYOMING 
Alex S. Cross 
Crawford Gordon 
Fred Petrie 
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Personal Mention 


Fred A. Hobart, executive committee 
member of the American National from 
Canadian, Tex., is one of the leading au- 


thorities on agricultural production and 
marketing who, as members of the 
Foreign Agricultural Trade Mission to 
Asia, will serve as consultants in a spe- 
cial foreign trade study of Asian mar- 


kets. Main objective is exploration of 
the possibilities of expanding this coun- 
try’s agricultural trade with Asia as 
proposed by the President in his farm 
program. The tour is scheduled to end 
May 25. 


At last reports, two widely known 
Hereford breeders from Wyoming were 
still missing after the plane in which 
they were flying in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands with three other persons failed to 
reach its destination. An intensive search 
was being conducted for the craft on 
which John E. Rice of Sheridan and 
George Heinz of Torrington and Henry, 
Nebr., were passengers. 


James R. Lyons of Amarillo, Tex., has 
been appointed director of the south- 


west area, Commodity Stabilization 
Service. He has been a member of the 
Texas state agricultural stabilization 


group since last August. 


Kenneth Parker has been named chief 
of range management for the Califor- 
nia region of the Forest Service; he fills 
the post left vacant by the death of for- 
mer Range Chief Walter Wetzel. 





Purebred Directory 


Want to know something about the 
purebred beef cattle associations? This 
column will tell you where they can be 
reached; names of secretaries, etc. 


BEEF CATTLE 

American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass’n., 9 
Dexter Park Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. Frank Rich- 
ards, Sec. 

American Brahman Breeders’ 1208 
Louisiana St., Houston 2, Tex. Gay- 
den, Sec. 

American Brangus Breeders’ Assn., 109% S. 
Wilson, Vinita, Okla. Raymond Pope, Sec. 

American Charbray Breeders’ Assn., 111 W. 
4th St., Weslaco, Tex. Mildred D. Gloss, Sec. 

American Charollaise Breeders’ Assn., 111 W. 
4th St., Weslaco, Tex. Mildred D. Gloss, Secy. 

American Devon Cattle Club, Agawam, Mass. 
Kenneth Hinshaw, Sec. 

American Galloway Breeders’ Assn., 361 

Lansing, Mich. Charles C. 


Southlawn Ave., E. 
Wells, Sec. 

American Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ 
Assn., 361 Southlawn Ave., E. Lansing, Mich. 
Charles C. Wells, Sec. 

American Hereford Assn., Hereford Drive, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. Jack Turner, Sec. 

American Polled Hereford Assn., 1110 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. D. W. Chittenden, Sec. 

Santa Gertrudis Breeders’ Assn., Kingsville 
Tex. R. P. Marshall, Sec. 
‘ American Scotch Highland Breeders’ Assn., 

elvidere, S. D. Mrs. Lyndall Berry, Sec. 

. American Shorthorn Bredeers’ Assn., 7 Dexter 

ark Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. Allan 0. Atlason, Secy. 
c Polled Shorthorn Society, 7 Dexter Park Ave., 
hicago 9, Ill. Emily Krahn, Sec. 

Pan American Zebu Assn., P.O. Box 268, 
Cotulla, Tex. Roy G. Martin, Sec. 
DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE 
American Kerry & Dexter Club, 707 W. Water 

+ Decorah, Ia., Mrs. Daisy Moore, Sec. 
gq imerican Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 So. 
cennntone, Springfield 4, Mo. W. J. Hardy, 


Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Hol- 
drege St., Lincoln 3, Nebr. F. A. Sloan, Sec. 
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Assn., 
Harry P. 





F. E. Messersmith of Alliance, Nebr., 
recently received a plaque from the 


Junior American National Cattlemen’s 


JUNIOR AMERICAN NATION 


AL HONORS MESSERSMITH 


Association in appreciation of his as- 
sistance and encouragement. The silver 
mounted plaque carries a model Here- 
ford on a pedestal and the words: “In 
honor of F. E. Messersmith, founder of 
the Junior American National Cattle- 
men’s Association — Juniors of 1954. 
The presentation was made by Dave 
Younkin of Alliance, the Juniors’ second 
vice-president and now a veterinary stu- 
dent at Colorado A&M., in accordance 
with the intent of the group as stated 
in its annual meeting at Colorado 
Springs. In accepting the token, Mr. 
Messersmith recalled that at the an- 
nual convention of the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association in Broken Bow 16 
years ago he mentioned the need for 
organizing the younger cattlemen of the 
state; actual formation of the young 
people’s association took place in 1940 
at Alliance. In World War II officers 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association asked him to talk at their 
annual meeting in Denver and thus 
was begun the movement to organize 
other state groups and the National 
Juniors. About 12 states now have such 
units. 





David A. Savage: The superintendent 
of the U. S. Southern Great Plains Field 
Station at Woodward, Okla., died April 
3 at his home of wounds investigating 
officers termed self-inflicted Mr. Sav- 
age, a native of Montana, was one of the 
recognized authorities in the field of 
rangeland improvement. He was 53. 


Effective May 1, a reorganization is 
taking place on the national forests of 
Colorado’s Western Slope. Personnel 
changes include transfer of Clarence S. 
Thornock, supervisor of the Grand Mesa 
forest to the Denver regional office of 


the Forest Service. .. . Basil K. Crane, 


supervisor of the Uncompahgre National 
Forest, will be in charge of the en- 
larged unit at Delta; Elwin W. Stevens, 
staff assistant on the Uncompahgre 
there, Milton M. Wright, staff assistant 
on the Grand Mesa at Grand Junction, 
and William L. Colley, administrative 
assistant at Grand Junction, will assist 
Mr. Crane, at Delta. 





Mrs. Eva Bowring, Merriman, Nebr., 
ranch woman, has been appointed by 
Gov. Robert Crosby to fill the United 
States Senate seat left vacant by the 
recent death of Dwight Griswold. She 
is a member of the American Nationa’. 





. Finest Upper Leathers Available 
Front And Back Stays 

Sole Leather Counters 

Fully Leather Lined Legs & Vamps 
Fiber Pegs In Heel Seat & Shank 
Reinforced, Center Cut Insoles 

No. 1 Oak Outsoles For Long Wear 
Celastic Waterproof Box Toes 

All Leather And Spring Steel Shanks 
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tha Hyer Announces... 
A NEW, LIGHTWEIGHT DRESS BOOT 


SK iver presents with pride the 
latest and certainly one of the 
finest boots it has ever designed 
. . . the new Hyer “‘Elite’’ Dress 
Boot. The “Elite’’ is a truly dis- 
tinctive, lightweight, premium 
quality dress boot. It provides all 
the outstanding features for 
which genuine Hyer Boots are 
famous plus a brand new and 
exclusive feature... 


ALL-KANGAROO LEATHER! 

The Hyer “Elite” is an all- 
Kangaroo boot, made from 
leather specially tanned exclu- 
sively for Hyer (the first time 
such a boot has been offered as 
part of the regular line). This 
Kangaroo leather has a deep na- 
tural luster, and... because of 
its interwoven fibers...it not 
only resists peeling and scuffing, 
but it is also unusually soft, 
pliable, and comfortable. 


11-inch leg only 


See—feel—try this new dress 
boot...the Hyer “Elite”. 
dealer's tomorrow, or write: 


C. H. Hyer & Sons, Inc. 


Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 


at your 


Dept. AC-5 Olathe, Kansas 





























RANCHES, FARMS 


FOR SALE 
OREGON RANCHES 


IF INTERESTED in Oregon Stock Ranches 
or diversified farms write for listings to 


H. H. SCHMITT CO. 


PRINEVILLE, OREGON 





WANTED! 


LARGE CATTLE RANCHES TO 
EXCHANGE FOR ARIZONA AND 
CALIFORNIA PROPERTIES 


LOYAL C. STAHL, JR. 
630 Title & Trust Bidg., Phoenix, Arizona 




























For Sale or Lease 


26,000 Acre Ranch 


in Nebraska Sandhills 
2,000 to 2,500 Cattle Capacity 
Possession in 1955 


J. E. LOWE 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


Box 742 





FOR RANCHES, GROVES OR HOMES contact J. H. 
Holben, Realtor, Lake Wales, Florida. 


Cattle, sheep ranches, wheat farms in Eastern 
— E. L. (Roy) Alexander, Jordan. Mon- 
a. 


CENTRAL KANSAS Excellent Improved Cattle 
Ranch—Write to Frank Wells, Lyons, Kansas. 








RANCH FOR 200 CATTLE—840 acres in North 
Arkansas with plenty of grass and water— 
about half in hardwood timber. 200 a. can be 
cultivated. Good roads. $25,000 and move right 
in. Terms. Walter Hupaylo, Agnos, Arkansas. 





WESTERN MONTANA Ranches in Bitteroot, Flat- 
head or Blackfoot Valleys. Free water rights, 
many with Forest Service grazing rights. Myrdal 
Company, Realtors; Missoula, Montana. 





24,640-ACRE NEBRASKA RANE€H. 2,900 acres 
sub-irrigated meadow. Has small lakes. On 
highway. 4 modern homes. WILL SELL ENTIRE 
OUTFIT or ranch only. Price $22.50 per acre. 
Terms. Box 506, North Platte, Nebr. 


For ranches, citrus groves, contact Henry Drig- 
gers, P. O. Box 58, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 50 
years of experience in groves and cattle busi- 
oo I now have several good ranches for 
sale. 


Are You Keeping Up wits tne atest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular subject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southern Livestock, Journal, $2; 
The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $2; Gulf Coast Cattleman, $2; Mis- 
sissippi Stockman Farmer, M., $1. 
Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 


Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2 
Pigeons 


American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 

Poultry 
Crackle & Crow, $1; Florida Poultry & Farm 
Journal, M., $1. 

Rabbits : 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; California Rabbit 
News, M., $1; California Rabbit Magazine, M., 
$1; Rabbit Raiser, m, $1; Angora Rabbit 
Magazine, M., $1. 

Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 

manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
34 











“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


ES 
$$ 
i 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. 
Auction School. 





Free cataiog. Reiscn 
Mason City, lowa. 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 Perfect Ancient Indian Arrowheads, $2.00; 
Grooved Stone War Club, $2.00; Rare Double 
Bladed Flint Tomahawk, $2.00; Fine Folsom, 
$5.00. List Free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


IODINE FOR CATTLE 


Abortions—Weak Calves—Often show effects 
of iodine starvation. Not disease. 
with our direct systematic iodizing of stock 
salt. Famous since 1936. Investigate Free. 
Write—Cullinan’s DFI, Bucktail, Nebr. 


PASTURE 
Pasture your cattle in Montana. Caretaker with 


cattle at all times. Fenced pasture. Phone 
8-7682. Belton Hatch, Bancroft, Idaho. 


PHOTO COPYING 


























$1.00; with coloring $2.00. Original returned. 
Johnson, Box 3355, Washington 10, D. C. 





SEEDS 


Blue Panic, Blue Buffel, Blue Grama and other 
good grasses. For seeding details and delivered 
write Guy Hutchinson Co., Uvalde; 








TANNING 


We will tan anything from a mouse to a moose. 
Either with hair on, or various kinds of leather. 
Manufacturers gloves, garments, robes. Quick, 
efficient, reliable. Free price list. Valcauda Fur 
Co., National Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Make $20.00 Per Day 

selling rural Mail Box Sign that shine at nite. 
> ruling requires name on same. Free 
sample outfit. Illuminated Sign Co., 3004 lst 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

PAPER AND ENVELOPES — PRINTING — FREE 
SAMPLES. Gentry Paper Prod., Box 11, L. 
City 1, N. Y. 











ad 





Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than 
any magazine published. Subscription 
$2.00—two years; $5.00—five years. SHEEP & 
GOAT RAISER, Hotel Cactus Building, 
Angelo, Texas. 





Send 10c for lists either shotguns, rifles, hand- 
guns, ammunition or send 25c for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, Willmar, Minnesota. 





Send raw wool to us and receive fine warm 
blankets. Free literature. West Texas Woolen 
Mills, 455 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 





IF YOU WANT 
to sell your ranch or buy, use 
PRODUCER classifieds. 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


MEAT STORY ON TV 


The television medium was employed 
during March to bring into millions of 
homes practical and interesting lessons 
on meat. The National Livestock and 
Meat Board reports that its March pro- 
gram for meat was highlighted by TV 
presentations of its field staff on sta- 
tions reaching from Boston to Los An- 
geles, Minneapolis to Houston. Speeches 
and demonstrations brought the story 
of meat to 96 audiences in cities of 33 
states and Washington, D. C., during 
the month. Identification, selection, buy- 
ing and cooking were stressed. 


L? 
/ 7 


May 13-15—Washington Cattlemen’s Assn. cop. 
vention, Okanogan. 

May 17-19—Oregon Cattlemen’s Assn. conyep. 
tion, Baker. 

May 19-21—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. 
tion, Lewiston. 

May 20—Sandhills Cattle Assn. meeting, Thed. |) 
ford, Nebr. 

May 20-22—Montana Stockgrowers Assn. cop. 
vention, Miles City. ‘ 

June 1-3—Wyoming Stock Growers Assn. cop. |_ 
vention, Laramie. 

June 2-5—Colorado Cattlemen’s Assn. conven. 
tion, Pueblo. i 

June 7%7-9—Convention, South Dakota Stoc | 
Growers Assn., Hot Springs. 

June 7-9—Convention North Dakota Stockmen; 
Association, Dickinson. 

June 10-12—Nebraska Stock Growers Assn. con. 
vention, Chadron. 

June 15-17—Midsummer meeting, Florida Cattle. 
men, Vero Beach, 

Oct. 19-23—Pacific International Livestock Ex. 
position, North Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 7—Grand National Livestock Ey. 
position, San Francisco. 

Nov. 10-12—58th annual meeting, U. S. Live. 
stock Sanitary Assn., Omaha, Nebr. 

Nov. 26-Dec, 4—International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 

Jan. 10-12, 1955—58th annual convention, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSN,, 
RENO, NEV. 

Jan. 14-22—National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colo. 





conven. 





COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In Thousands of Pounds) 


Mar.31 Feb. 28 Mar.31_ 5-Yr. 
1954 1954 1953 Avg. 
Frozen Beef -.164,023 195,654 221,924 157,932 
Cured Beef .... 9,951 9,666 13,518 12,011 
Lamb, Mutton.. 9,718 10,808 19,945 13,505 
Total Pork ....420,078 413,507 569,204 634,933 


Total Poultry..213,260 241,692 174,243 184,155 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER | 


(In Thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Bet, DOG6: <0 1,511 660 4,554 1,149 
Mar. 1953. ............... +299 535 4,962 1,190 
3 mos. 1954............ 4,354 1,724 13,149 3,480 
3 mos. 1953............ 3,783 1,410 15,779 3,567 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Apr. 27,1954 Apr. 28, 1953 


Steers, Prime . ........ $25.50-28.50 $22.00-25.00 
Steers, Choice ............ 22.00—26.25  20.50-23.25 
Steers, Good .............. 19.50-22.50 19.25-21.25 
Steers, Comm. .......... 16.75-19.75 17.00-19.75 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. -....... 23.00-—25.00  -..............-- 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd. ...... 15.00-23.00 17.00-25.00 
Calves, Gd.-Ch, .......... 18.00-—23.00 


Calves, Cm.-Gd. ........ 14.00-18.00 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch... 18.25-23.00 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md... 13.50-—18.25 
Hogs (200-240 Ibs.) .. 27.50-—28.00 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch, .......... 21.50-24.25 


15.50-19.00 


23.25-23.65 
24.50-25.25 












Ewes, Gd.-Ch. .......... 5.50— 6.25 8.50-10.00 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
(Chicago) 

Apr. 27, 1954 Mar. 25, 1954 
Beef, Prime ............-- $41.00-43.50 $43.00—44.50 
Beef, Choice _... 38.50-41.00 36.00-39.50 
Beet. Gere 2k: 35.00-37.00 32.00-35.00 
Rber,, is. cil aiess 31.00-33.00 20.00-32.50 
Weal, Pens 3.::...:.... 41.00-44.00 43.00—45.00 
Veal, Choice .............. 32.00-38.00 35.00-41.00 
Veal, Good ...............- 31.00-35.00 32.00-37.00 
Calf, = SEC OE ET 
NE. IE ocsiscsencetinnvcew: “eiaacamemianmienenen acaieassenen 
Lamb, Choice ..........-- 45.00—48.00 44.00—49.00 
Lamb, Good .........----- 43.00-46.00 45.00—47.00 


Pork Loin, 8-12 Ibs... 56.00—58.00 55.00—-56.00 


ee eS cenit cine eee 
GOATS GOT THEIR GOAT? 


In the interests of soil conservation 
and vegetable reforestation, the Vene 
zuelan government has initiated and is 
continuing an anti-goat campaign. Re 
duction of goat population is to be fol 
lowed by a reforestation of devastated 
slopes with seedling trees. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCEK 
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RICES 

pr. 28, 1953 
22.00-25.00 
20.50-23.25 





19.25-21.25 Ff 


17.00-19.75 


17.00-25.00 
15.50-19.00 
23.25-23.65 
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=ATS 


ar. 25, 1954 
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| Help “CROSS OFF” 
these diseases! 


munuudiye wll 
BACTERINS and 
VACCINES 
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You're a “lucky” beef-raiser if you haven’t lost profits to one or more 
of these damaging diseases. Any one of thena can cause heavy losses 
... Stunting and poor finish. The most practical way to avoid losses 
is to use vaccines in the prevention of these diseases. Make sure each 
animal is vaccinated at the right time — with the right vaccine or bacterin. 
Lederle makes products for all of these diseases. Use them to head off 
these robbers! 


You can save yourself labor, time—and that means money—by 
vaccinating against blackleg, malignant edema and shipping fever 
(hemorrhagic septicemia), all at the same time, with triple-purpose 
CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS PASTEURELLA BACTERIN (Alum- 

%, Precipitated) TRI-BAC®. 


When you order vaccinating products, look for quality! Look to 
Lederle! 







Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Boe a . 
Bs > Pearl River, New York 
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AGAIN IN 1954 


Chicago Will Have Two Feeder Cattle Shows and Sales 


Another Early Show and Sale for Feeders 
September 23-24, 1954 
and 
THE 10TH ANNUAL 
Chicago Feeder Cattle Show and Sale 
October 28-29, 1954 


Plan NOW to Exhibit at Both Events at the 


CHICAGO STOCK YARDS 


Based on the success of last year's September Feeder Cattle Show 
and Sale, and its popularity with stockmen, it was decided to repeat 
_ the early event which had its inaugural in 1953. 


Last year, more than 11,000 head of feeder cattle were sold in the 
auction ring at the two Chicago sales, bringing more than $1,250,000 
to the owners. 


And, again, Chicago further enhanced its Feeder Show position as the 
world's largest. 


There is always an active demand at Chicago for feeder steers and 
heifers. 


FOR THE HIGH DOLLAR 


SHIP to CHICAGO ) 








